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The attention of 


ly called to the fact 
that the official 


hall 


be published 
I 


May issue ot 

magazine. T 
ballot will not be 
distributed in any 
Way. Watch 


for yours and mail it in promptly. 


Nicholas P. Mitchell 


spring we had a disappointingly 
vote in the elections and there was some 
feeling that this might have been caused 
by members’ overlooking the ballot in 
the magazine. Too, it was carried in the 
June issue and perhaps was not received 
until after some members had gone 
vacation. We certainly hope that 
running it a month earlier we shall 
crease participation in the voting 
Elsewhere on this page is a letter from 
a member to Executive Director Glenn 
S. Jensen, in which he raises questions 
that are important. With no intention of 
implying that there is any controversy, 
[ am also carrying the Director's reply 
Please read carefully also his report for 
1960 which is carried elsewhere in this 
issue. Additional reader comment on thes¢ 
matters will be welcomed 
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LETTERS 
4 « 
ew 4a 
I am enclosing check 
membership. Frankly, the 
tion Association does not 
services | need I 
ganization that offers (1) ideas for work 
ing with groups; (2) resources in terms 
of books, articles, et AEA has n 
really fulfilled this need for the 


six ye hat [ have been memb 


a 
do not know why it can’t. Perl 
can tell me. How many of th 


findings have been effectuated? 
it that AEA does not reach its px 

Look at your December 
ersHIP. I frankly (at my 
do not give a damn about 
tion Our National 
“Priorities in Family i 
Education Cours 
Merrifield’s artick 

i very poor 


the researcl 


Mr. Cherrington’s rema 
February, 1961, issue an't find my 


“Civil Defense nd National 


interest m this is local 


Educational TV.” Why waste 


[ am caustic but purposely. What has 
happened to the research that is being 
carried on? Don’t people write about it? 

an’t AEA publish it? 


Davip L. G. Jacoss, 


5109 Main Street, 


Skokie, Illinois. 


I want first to thank you for the sug 
gestions and criticisms contained in y 
March 18th letter and to respond 
questions you raised 


It has certainly been a prime objective 
of the 
research in 
past two years, in an attempt to do this 
the Association has: 

1. Published the Overview f Adult 
Education Research by Brunner and 
\ssociates. 

. Devoted one complete issue each year 
of Adult Education to abstracting 
studies completed or un i 
field. 

. Reported quarterly at some length 
on important studies in adult educa- 
tion through Adult Education. 

. Devoted a half day of the annual 
conference to reporting and discuss 
ing research studies recently com- 
pleted 

. Published and distributed the series 
of leadership pamphlets, most of 
which deal with problems of group 
work. 

. The activities of the Commission of 
the Professors of Adult Education 
have also been directed toward re 
search in the field and publication of 
these findings will soon be accom 


plished. 


I realize. however, that we have only 
begun to scratch the surface and the 
things which must be done in the nature 
of immediate help to the field are almost 
overwhelming. 

Your comments help sharpen the focus 
of the job to be done and are very 
much appreciated 

I shall pass these along to the Editor of 
\puLtT LEADERSHIP as well 


NSEN 


S. JENSED 
e Director 


\ friend of mine recently gave me a 
copy of “How To Lead Discussions” pub- 
lished by your organization. I find the 
pamphlet to be most helpful, and would 
like to have some additional information 
about other publications available on adult 
education 

TRUMAN Kerr, 

Vinister of Educa 
First Baptis 
Minden, 
have been a member of your organi- 
1952, to thank you 
help you have g me during 
these years, through your publications. 


Mrs. Mape.erne B. Furta, 
Washington, D. C 


I feel that | must tell you how much I 
am enjoying your publication. I have 
been unusually busy ,and each month 
when I would receive AnuLT LEADERSHT 
I would put it aside to be read at some 
later date. The time has now come and 
I find myself enjoying it very much. | 
also find that it is extremely helpful t 
me in my work 


Epwarp N. MIntz, 
Relations Counsel, 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
of \e 
—tf @ }— 


Food for Thought 


Back in 1935, a group of Canadians 
decided that their country needed a new 
organization. It was a time for pioneering 
of this kind, for Canada was stagnating 
in the Great Depression. These men be- 
lieved passionately that education, beyond 
formal schooling, would help men and 
women to understand the economic dif- 
ficulties confronting them and lead them 
towards constructive social action. Their 
organization was called the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education; and one 
of their first acts as founders was to 
publish a magazine. That magazine was 
Food For 1 

During the intervening years, Food 
For Thought has been published without 
interruption. It is not an easy magazine 
to describe, for it fits no pigeon-hole. It 
is, first of all, a record of people; their 
dreams and hopes for a better society and 
of their practical plans for achieving this 
goal. Its writers range from outstanding 
figures in education, the humanities, and 
the social sciences to community workers 
in voluntary groups throughout the whole 
of Canada. The journal is unique in one 
respect: it unites men of good will at 
every level of Canadian society. There 
is no other magazine in the nation where 
concerned writers can express themselves 
in quite the same way. It has been criti 
cized frequently for its lack of focus—the 
professionals in adult education castigate 
it because it is not learned enough, while 
the laymen complain that it is much too 


abstruse ! 


Editorially it is sometimes a 
nightmare to produce. Yet it goes on be- 
cause Canadians cannot get along without 
it, as one of the important unifying forces 
in the amorphous area labelled “adult 
education.” 

From Microcosm, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


te Vip 


Factors in Fund Raising 

1. There must be a real need 

2. There must be a group of leaders 
who recognize the need, and to give time, 
money, and effort in meeting this need 
3. There must be people able and will 
ing to do something about meeting this 
need, once they are convinced of this 
merit. 

4. Finally, there must be carefully out- 
lined plans of presenting the need to 
these people. 
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A Report on a Project Important 


To Adult Educators Everywhere 


W HAT is LCP? 


From 1955-60 the Library-Com- 
munity Project was a nationwide 
project concentrated in eight states: 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin. The Library- 
Community Project was developed 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion in cooperation with each state 
library agency in order to stimulate 
community-related adult education 
programs in public libraries based 
on the analysis of community needs. 
Encompassing both a statewide and 
pilot library project, it used the find- 
ings of the pilot library activities to 
make recommendations for librari- 
ans throughout the state. 

In each of the states some varia- 
tion was made in a similar pattern. 
Each state library agency appointed 
to its staff a project director. Be- 
sides working with a selected pilot 
library, the director developed learn- 
ing situations for librarians and pro- 
moted other statewide activities and 
programs which would help to for- 
ward the adult education movement 
in the state. 

At the start, pilot library trustees 
and staff made a self-study of their 
services in adult education. Then 
with the aid of a citizens’ committee, 
a community self-study was made of 
educational needs and resources. On 
the basis of such studies, each li- 
brary formulated a long-term plan 
for an adult education program and 
began appropriate activities under 
the plan. 


At the time that he wrote this article 
Patrick R. PENLAND was Library Con- 
sultant for the North Carolina State 
Library and had been closely associated 
with the project which he describes. In 
January, 1961, he became Director of 
Adult Education at Western Washington 
College of Education in Bellingham. 


HELPING THE 
TO WORK AS AN 


Why LCP? 

“In commercial radio, we can't do 
much about raising program stand- 
ards. Librarians talk a lot about 
adult education, but they could do 
much to help people develop cultural 
appreciation.” This observation was 
made in 1960 by one of the 500 citi- 
zens in Cumberland County, where 
the North Carolina Pilot Library 
Project was located. 

In 1950, the reports of the Public 
Library Inquiry were causing con- 
siderable consternation among 
American public librarians. It was 
then that Ralph Munn made a sim- 
ilar observation : 

“TI confess that there were 
times while I read the Inquiry 
reports when I seemed to be 
reading the obituary of the pub- 
lic library. Actually these books 
have not been written over the 
remains of the library.” ' 

The Public Library Inquiry 
helped to focus attention on the dis- 
cussion over the public library's ed- 
ucational role which had occurred 
among the previous generation of 
library leaders. In 1956, Public Li- 
brary Service placed the library’s 
educational role at the center of its 
service program.? Ever since that 
time, other librarians have com- 
plained that these “standards” are 
beyond their grasp. There appears 
to be a serious question whether the 
“standards” are operative in moti- 
vating librarians in their daily lives. 

1The Pubiic Library Inquiry was a 
study of public libraries in the U. S. 
by the Social Science Research Council. 
This quotation from Ralph Munn’s dis- 
cussion appears in a Forum on the Public 
Library Inquiry, the Conference at the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, August 8-13, 1949 (Columbia 
University Press, 1950), p. 270. 

2 American Library Association. Public 
Library Service, a guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards (A.L.A., 1956). 


To those who have worked with 
the Library-Community Project, the 
situation does not look as_pessi- 
mistic. It is fortunate that the Fund 
for Adult Education grant activity 
came when it did. The series of 
grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education to the American Library 
Association have earned rich divi- 
dends. The F.A.E. grants made it 
possible for the American Library 
Association to turn the previous ac- 
tivity and experimentation by a few 
leaders in the profession into proj- 
ects from which the present philos- 
ophy and practice of public library 
adult education have _ emerged. 
These projects have been quality 
performances. 

North Carolina has been fortu- 
nate to have had the opportunity of 
participating in the other A.L.A.- 
F.A.E. grant activities which have 
promoted library adult education, 
e. g.. American Heritage, Sub-Grant 
Project, etc. Public Library systems 
in the state have been stimulated to 
focus on their educational objectives. 
Finally, as a result of L.C.P., North 
Carolina has been able to unite two 
developments. The first of these is 
the community of interests among 
public librarians which has been 
nourished over the years by the 
State Library. The other is the 
ALA Library-Community Project 
itself, which has experimented with 
a variety of processes, materials and 
resources. 


The Pilot Library-Community 
Project 

The work done in the pilot li- 
brary has been extremely useful in 
making suggestions to librarians and 
trustees in developing their services 
to adults. Many meetings with li- 
brarians and trustees have been held 
in dealing with their problems, in 


Adult Leadership 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 
ADULT EDUCATOR 


developing and in extending indi- 
vidual reader guidance and in work- 
ing cooperatively with groups. In 
strengthening the library as a learn- 
ing laboratory for the community, 
a wide variety of activities and ex- 
periences are as important as the 
utilization of books and other sub- 
ject materials. 

That one of their own fellow li- 
brarians has done a library and com- 
munity study is leading other libra- 
rians into emulation. In searching 
for a rationalization why such a 
study might be undertaken, librar- 
ians are being led to the point where 
it must be justified in terms of their 
social objectives. The challenges are 
so stimulating and so much is in- 
volved that it is unnecessary to ac- 
cept a community development ap- 
proach merely because it proved suc- 
cessful elsewhere. 

The first steps seem disturbing 
and traumatic. What is an objec- 
tive? Is there a relationship between 
an objective and a method? What is 
it? These and many other questions 
challenge librarians and trustees to 
think, write out a statement of so- 
cial objectives and determine meth- 
od and policies through which the 
library staff and citizens’ group can 
help implement these objectives. 

Once librarians have taken a 
thoughtful look at themselves in the 
light of social objectives, they find 
that they need the community al- 
most more than the community 
needs them. Community resources 
increase in value as aids in finding 
a solution for problems. Community 
enterprise becomes an experience 
furnished with such educational ele- 
ments as motivation, problems in a 
life situation, group thinking and 
other socializing procedures and the 
actual trying out of proposed solu- 
tions followed by evaluation. The 
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worth of their learning has been 
checked against an increasing abili- 
ty and skill in meeting individual 
and community problems. 

The immediacy of the challenge 
made some thinking imperative by 
the Cumberland County Public Li- 
brary trustees and staff. Before they 
could ask citizens to help them, li- 
brarians had to know for what rea- 
sons and between what guidelines 
the study was to be done. Other li- 
brarians and trustees, especially 
those in smaller libraries, are find- 
ing it a revelation to have to think 
in terms of delegating authority. The 
purpose of having a citizens’ com- 
mittee is defeated if every move of 
the committee must, in effect, be 
“authorized” by the librarians or 
board of trustees. 

In Cumberland County, the total 
community was also in need of ori- 
entation. Eventually and by degrees 
it was involved in the total educa- 
tional process which is community 
development. The pilot librarian at- 
tempted to meet this need by news- 
paper publicity, talks before groups 
and displays in or out of the library. 
The citizens’ committee was under 
a continual orientation of consult- 
ants. The committee members, be- 
ing themselves community leaders, 
have done much word-of-mouth 
publicity. Besides the publicity, an 
estimated more than 500 citizens 
were directly involved during two 
years in doing various phases of 
the study. 

This involvement of people in ac- 
tivities associated with the public li- 
brary is educational by intent. It 
was not done to overcome limita- 
tions of tax support. Such citizen 
involvement helps to keep the li- 
brary closer to all the people. Citi- 
zens accept change more readily 
when they themselves have deter- 
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mined the need for it. The com- 
munity development approach to 
adult education instead of being a 
mere concession to democracy is 
based on sound educational princi- 
ples. 

These citizens were articulate 
concerning their awareness of com- 
munity needs and problems. In ad- 
dition, they had time to play an in- 
creasingly important role in deter- 
mining study methods best suited to 
the community. Members of the 
committee eventually participated in 
the interpretation of the study find- 
ings and in the development of li- 
brary service programs. Their rec- 
ommendations were such that the 
door was opened to other agencies 
and organizations to participate. 

A. report on the Project in Cum- 
berland County, Community Needs 
and Resources,* gives the basic 
study data, the implications of the 
study findings and the recommenda- 
tions of the Citizens’ Community 
Study Committee. The librarian 
and the staff are seeking to relate 
the facts learned about the commun- 
ity to the kind of library service 
available in Cumberland County. 
They are measuring the job now be- 
ing done against the needs discov- 
ered and are planning service to 
adults around this combination of 
information. Not only have the serv- 
ice programs changed but the li- 
brary’s materials collection is becom- 
ing user-oriented. Purchases are 
being made in order to make it more 
adaptable to local conditions in de- 
gree of literacy, mentality and cul- 
ture of the people. In addition, the 
services of the library have been 
strengthened by a knowledge and 
use of many additional resources 
throughout the community. 


3Community Needs and Resources 
(North Carolina State Library, 1960). 
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The staff has taken a courageous 
and imaginative approach. With 
limited staff and funds, the library 
must set priorities. Its public rela- 
tions program is beginning to move 
in the direction of making adult ed- 
ucational pursuits attractive. The 
image of the library it wishes to 
keep before the public is one of a 
place where all people can educate 
themselves continuously. Since it is 
an educational institution, not mere- 
ly a book and information dispens- 
ing station, the library has become 
concerned about issues in addition 
to mere publicity for the agency. 
Adults have been asked not only to 
help identify desirable avenues for 
social change but also invited to 
help the library plan its services. 
The library staff and trustees do not 
feel that they can stand alone in de- 
veloping educational services to 
meet needs. They can call on mem- 
bers of the former Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and other volunteers. 

Reader guidance is given in sub- 
ject areas. Self-help for patrons in 
using the library is emphasized by 
the staff. Reference service has been 
expanded to include the use of more 
statistical information 
about the community. Business in- 


sources of 


dexes have been conveniently lo- 
cated and men are beginning to use 
them regularly. An effort is being 
made to utilize staff members more 
in line with their abilities. An Ex- 
tension Librarian has been appoint- 
ed to supervise rural branches and 
work with rural adult groups. This 
grew out of the findings of the book- 
mobile part of the library study—a 
service of the library not up to the 
quality which is available from the 
main library. 

The professional staff members of 
the library are enthusiastic about 
developing educational programs to 
meet community needs. However, 
they have felt that in order to bring 
the remainder of the staff along with 
them, concern should be _ initially 
focused on one community problem. 
Before much could be done to help 
the community realize the handicap 
of a educational 
level, staff members needed some in- 
service training in community devel- 
opment, adult learning psychology 
and counseling. working 
with people with low education level, 


widespread low 


Besides 


they would need to know how to se- 
lect and use materials with this 
group. Staff meetings have begun 
to deal with these problems. 

In addition, the staff decided that 
some local agencies and organiza- 
tions, as well as personnel manag- 
ers, needed to know about commun- 
ity problems immediately. Areas of 
cooperation are being worked out 
in order to: Acquaint them with the 
study and the problems revealed ; 
assist them to an awareness of li- 
brary and 


community resources ; 


identify activities and programs al- 


ready under way in the area of the 


main problems; discuss 
which the library can help alleviate 


the problem; explore areas in which 


ways in 


cooperative programs can be devel- 
oped. Cooperation is thus used to 
achieve an educational objective. 
Through the democratic process of 
discussion, goal setting and planned 
action new learning experiences are 
being created. 


The Statewide Library-Community 
Project 

The net result of the many activi- 
ties in library adult education in 
North Carolina over the years was 
inherent in several assumptions made 
at the beginning of L.C.P. The State 
Library’s major function is educa- 
tional. It aids public libraries to dis- 
charge their educational function; 
and it provides them with adult ed- 
ucation consultant service. The State 
Library has used the Library-Com- 
munity Project as an important 
stimulant influence in the movement 
towards developing public libraries 
which will use all of their resources 
(buildings, staff, budget, materials) 
in order to develop services that 
meet the people’s changing needs. 

The challenge during the first 
year in the Library-Community 
Project was to promote the melding 
of two previously mentioned devel- 
opments (nationwide L.C.P. and 
adult education activities in N. C.) 
to develop a pilot library and com- 
munity study and to further cooper- 
ation among various groups inter- 
ested in adult education. Adequate 
records of the experience in the 
L.C.P. have been kept by the State 
Library. These accounts not only 
will become increasingly useful as 


library and community study 


spreads throughout the state but 
have also served as an example of 
an evaluation process. 

To an extent, as a result of work- 
ing in the L.C.P., the State library 
consultant staff has learned that se- 
ries of programs, meetings and dis- 
cussions should be focused on single 
issues. The number of visits a con- 
sultant makes is incidental to the 
main objective of ascertaining how 
well the problems of a local library 
Recommendations 
made seek to implement that li- 
brary’s objectives. In promoting the 


are identified. 


development of educational service, 
they are helping librarians to the 
awareness that one-shot, sporadic 
programs do not normally accom 
plish educational objectives. Gen 
erally speaking, consultant service 
seeks to increase knowledge of the 
library’s educational function, teach 
the skills of adult education and 
test possibilities of practice in adult 
education. 

Based on the premise that con- 
tinuing self-education is essential to 
the individual and to society, all li 
brarians need the opportunity to 
continue their reading, especially in 
the field of adult education. A sys- 
tematic acquisitions program for 
materials in adult education has 
been carried out by the State Li- 
brary in addition to the materials in 
all fields of knowledge acquired for 
its own collection or purchased by 
various special subject collections in 
public libraries in North Carolina. 
Several periodical articles on library 
adult education have been dupli- 
cated and various forms developed 
for use by librarians and others in 
promoting and implementing adult 
educational activities. A committee 
of practicing librarians is working 
on a practical means for encouraging 
their fellow professionals to read 
more widely in the field of commun- 
ity development and adult education. 
The purpose of gathering, develop- 
ing and distributing materials is to 
assist libraries who wish to improve 
service to adults through communi- 
ty analysis and the use of varied 
adult education techniques. 

From October, 1958, to August, 
1960, a regular monthly publication, 
L.C.P. Newsletter, was mailed to 
approximately 850 librarians, trus- 


(Please turn to page 325) 
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A Record of Growth 
In the Old Dominion! 


By A. C. de PORRY 


VIRGINIA VISTA 


- 
Sau fall more than 85,000 men 
and women will enroll in adult 
classes and study groups organized 
by public schools and by colleges 
and universities in Virginia. An 
additional 50,000 will join in formal 
classes sponsored by a wide variety 
of other groups such as business 
and industrial organizations, public 
libraries, civic associations, munici- 
pal recreation departments, art 
clubs, and museums. The combined 
total of 135,000 adults enrolled in 
classes does not include attendance 
at lectures, public forums, and other 
meetings of a generally educational 
nature, which would run into much 
larger figures. 

These estimates are based on a 
survey conducted during the spring 
and summer months of 1960 by the 
\dult Education Association of 
Virginia. In Virginia and the Na- 
tion, adult education has been ex- 
periencing rapid growth especially 
since World War II. Although 
overshadowed by the pressing prob- 
lems and needs in childhood and 
youth education, its forward move- 
ment will rank as one of the sig- 
nificant developments of the twen- 
tieth century. 


A New Concept in Education 
The concept of adult education 
has changed profoundly since the 
beginning of the century, so much 
so that the term itself is no longer 
adequate to describe the scope and 
philosophy of its operations. Fifty 
vears ago “adult education” was 
synonymous with “night school,” 


\. C. pe Porry is Director of the Lynch 
burg Center of the University of Virginia 
Division of Extension and General Stud- 
ics. An active member of the Southeast- 
ern Adult Education Association, he ts 
now serving as President of the Adult 
Jucation Association of Virginia. His 
remarks here were originally printed in 
the September 15, 1960, issue of the Uni- 
rsity of Virginia “News Letter’. 
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where a person had the opportunity 
of catching up with education which 
had somehow been missed in youth. 
While make-up education is still an 
important phase of its work, pres- 
ent-day adult education has gone 
far beyond limited “back-to-school” 
ideas. In today’s world, the term 
“adult education” has reference to 
continuing opportunities for learn- 
ing, available to people throughout 
their lives to help them cope with 
the challenges of a changing and 
dynamic society. 

Viewed in the perspectives of the 
present, the importance of adult 
education is inescapable. It follows 
from the onrushing pace of tech- 
nological and social change that edu- 
cation cannot stop with the period of 
formal schooling. If this was ever 
a tenable theory, it was more so in 
an earlier time when society could 
feel more secure with the traditional 
idea that the chief role of education 
is to hand down accumulated knowl- 
edge and wisdom to the young. That 
concept cannot meet the needs of 
our time. 

Today the pace of change is too 
swift. The newest college text th 
physics is likely to be out-of-date 
before it can be placed in the hands 
of the student. Ninety per cent of 
the drug prescriptions now filled 
were not even known 15 years ago. 
The technician working on space 
missiles cannot rely only on knowl- 
edge gained by earlier schooling— 
and how much more true is this of 
the designer! 

We are called upon to alter our 
ways of thinking about education. 
Margaret Mead, in a notable article 
which appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review in 1958, put it this 
way: 

“When we look realistically at 
today’s world and become aware of 
what the actual problems of learning 
are, our conception of education 
changes rapidly. Although the edu- 
cational system remains basically 


unchanged, we are no longer deal- 
ing primarily with the vertical trans- 
mission of the tried and true by the 
old, mature, and experienced teacher 
to the young, immature, and inex- 
perienced pupil in the classroom . . . 
What is needed and what we are 
moving toward is the inclusion of 
another whole dimension of learn- 
ing: the /ateral transmission, to 
every sentient member of society, 
of what has just been discovered, 
invented, created, manufactured, or 
marketed.” 


If this approach to learning is 
valid, it demands that we adopt a 
broader concept of what we mean by 
education. We must see it as more 
than a terminal time of schooling. 
Under this concept, education be- 
comes an open-ended process which 
includes as an essential function, 
lifelong opportunities for learning 
available to all members of society. 

Adult education is as necessary 
socially as it is economically. A 
newly proposed platform for adult 
education drawn up by a group of 
citizens in the State of New York 
makes these significant points: 

“Society in all its multifarious 
aspects is run by adults who of 
necessity must constantly make de- 
cisions on questions at issue of a 
private and public nature as they 
arise. The quality of adults as opera- 
tors and decision makers, therefore, 
decisively influences the nature and 
quality of our life in the present 
and in the future. Adult education, 
properly conceived, contributes to- 
ward insuring that the quality of 
adults, the productiveness of their 
operations and the value of their 
decisions are as high as can be 
achieved by institutional means. 
Thus there underlies adult educa- 
tion the same idea that underlies 
all education: that it is a means of 
improving the quality of the in- 
dividual and society. 

“In the last analysis a society can 
only be as good as the people com- 
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posing it, operating it and making 
the decisions which determine its 
course in the present and future. 
Adult education is a way of pro- 
viding adults with opportunities to 
improve their quality in the expecta- 
tion that better individuals will 
contribute to the bettering of society. 
It should, therefore, command as 
ready social approval and support 
as any other education.” 

Adult education programs in Vir- 
ginia, as revealed by the survey 
made by the Virginia Adult Educa- 
tion Association, are in line with 
the modern philosophy of continuing 
education. The survey reached into 
all the cities and counties of Vir- 
ginia where there was evidence that 
educational programs for adults 
were being conducted. Taking the 
fall of 1959 as a sampling period, it 
endeavored to get a close-up view 
of the work of public schools and 
of colleges and to make as accurate 
an estimate as possible with respect 
to programs sponsored by other 
organizations and groups. 


Public School Programs for 
Continuing Education 


Through the public schools a total 
of 52,891 adults were found to have 
enrolled in classes during the period 
covered by the survey. These were 
mostly evening classes, but some 
were held in the daytime to meet 
special needs. Public school pro- 
grams come largely under the super- 
vision of various branches of the 
Division of Vocational Education 
of the State Board of Education, 
which also has the task of coordinat- 
ing vocational education programs 
for high school youth. Learning op- 
portunities for adults are provided 
in vocational agriculture, business 
education, distributive education, 
home economics, trade and industrial 
education, and veterans on-the-farm 
and on-the-job training. 


Adult Education in Colleges 
and Universities 

Adults enrolled in organized 
courses and programs offered by the 
accredited colleges and universities 
of Virginia during the fall of 1959 
numbered 32,175. Of these, 30,437 
were served by public institutions 
of higher learning and 1,738 by 
private institutions. 


For colleges and universities, the 
survey was limited to organized 
classes and study groups which met 
usually in the evening on college 
campuses, and to evening and day- 
time off-campus offerings through 
extension programs. Adults enrolled 
for full-time study in colleges and 
universities were not counted be- 
cause by common definition adult 
education programs are designed for 
those whose major occupation is not 
study. 

College programs for adults in- 
clude courses for credit 
through which individuals may work 
toward degrees or pursue more 
limited goals. These are supple- 
mented by a wide range of non- 
credit courses, discussion groups, 
and study opportunities, and by 
numerous institutes and specialized 
short courses. 


college 


Adults enrolled in college-credit 
courses in the fall of 1959 numbered 


11,737. 


Non-Credit College Programs 

Adults frequently have no par- 
ticular interest in  college-credit 
work, with its formalized approaches 
and required examinations, but they 
do have a desire to avail themselves 
of the resources which colleges and 
universities possess. To serve this 
need a number of Virginia colleges 
offer non-credit and informal 
courses and study programs. Ac- 
cording to the survey, enrollment 
in informal adult education offerings 
of this kind during the fall of 1959 
amounted to 20,438. 


Special Classes by Independent 
Groups 


As varied and extensive as are 
the programs of adult education 
offered by formal educational institu- 
tions, that is to say public schools, 
colleges, and universities, these do 
not and cannot meet all needs. 
Public and private groups, organi- 
zations, and associations in large 
numbers develop classes of their 
own to serve a particular member- 
ship or to be offered generally to 
the public. It would take a much 
more exhaustive survey than the 
Adult Education Association of Vir- 
ginia was able to conduct to identify 


all these offerings, but enough sam- 


pling was done to suggest that dur- 
ing the fall of 1959 approximately 


50,000 adults were enrolled in 
classes under such sponsorship. 

A number of industries in Vir- 
ginia, especially the larger ones, 
organize classes to meet the on-the- 
job needs of their employees as a 
feature of well-developed training 
programs. 

Many other groups are active 
in adult education. Industrial Man- 
agement Clubs offer courses through 
the YMCA for supervisors and 
foremen. Both YMCA and YWCA 
organizations 
serve health and leisure-time in- 
terests. Local departments of recrea- 
tion cater to hobby and other recrea- 
tional needs. American National 
Red Cross chapters offer first aid, 
home nursing, and other classes. 
The State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions operates a large 
program of instruction for the in- 
mates of State correctional institu- 
tions. Public libraries and women’s 
organizations such as the American 
Association of University Women 
provide study opportunities in 
liberal adult education. A complete 
list of what is being done by inde- 
pendent groups is too long to permit 
more than the suggestion of a few 
examples. 


develop classes to 


The survey, as has been pointed 
out, was limited to organized classes 
and study groups. To attempt an 
estimate of the number of adults in 
Virginia who attend lectures, meet- 
ings, and other programs of an edu- 
cational nature which do not come 
under the category of organized 
classes, is not an easy task. National 
estimates of adults partaking in all 
forms of adult education programs 
run in the neighborhood of 50,000,- 
000. On this basis the total for Vir- 
ginia would be something over 
1,000,000. While this can be no 
more than a rough guess, it does 
underscore the importance and the 
rapid development in recent years 
of the entire field of adult education. 


Adult Educational Needs Vary 


The foregoing summary of pro- 
grams offered in Virginia shows 
great variety, and variety is neces- 
sary to meet the changing needs of 
men and women as they progress 
through life. The years of maturity 
are not all the same. People have 
different needs for different times 

(Please turn to page 324) 
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Finds Correspondence 


Study Exhilarating! 


By NELSON W. HOPE 


“ARENT 100 LEGS ENOUGH?” 


2 my college days, I never 
thought that correspondence study 
could be exciting, but in recent years 
| have found it exhilarating to say 
the least. 

My sons and I enjoy the study 
and observation of microscopic life 
as seen through the lens of our 
own 600-power microscope. Since I 
had little formal training in this 
subject, I decided to take a cor- 
respondence course in microbiology. 
Thus I hoped to learn more about 
the many little beasts and creatures 
which inhabit every mud hole of a 
country lane. 

I secured a copy of “Guide to 
Correspondence Study” from the 
Office of the Secretary, National 
University Extension Association. 
With the assistance of this little 
booklet I was able to locate a state 
university which offered courses in 
microbiology by correspondence. 
This booklet by the way, lists prac- 
tically every course taught by cor- 
respondence by American colleges 
and universities. Thus a person in- 
terested in almost any science, art, 
or language can find an American 
university which offers correspond- 
ence work in the desired field. 

I promptly enrolled in my course 
in microbiology and soon received 
my books and lesson assignment 
guide. I completed the first lesson 
about a week later and mailed it to 
my instructor. The lesson was re- 
turned about two weeks later, com- 


Netson W. Hope ts a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma. He is employed 
by the General Electric Company at its 
atomic energy plant near Richland, 
Washington. A reference specialist in the 
Technical Information Department of his 
plant, he has broadened his educational 
background by correspondence study in 
many different fields. Here he jocularly 
comments on some of his correspondence 
courses and states flatly that this impor- 
tant type of adult education can be fun! 
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plete with the strangest little pack- 
age placed neatly between the pages 
of the graded lesson. The package 
contained an excellent example of 
a millipede. A note was attached 
to the little package which read as 
follows : 
“Dear Mr. Hope: 
My specialty is millipedes. 
Will you please get me some 
from the State of Washington ? 
I want all kinds, but the sample 
enclosed here is the kind that 
I need very much now. Your 
species will be a little larger, 
I think, but they will have the 
same body proportions. You 
can mail them in a small box 
with a few damp leaves, or you 
can preserve them in alcohol 
or formalin. I’ll be glad to mail 
you the preservative if you 
need it, and I'll return your 
postage. Any help you can give 
me will be sincerely appreciated. 
Signed 
Instructor” 

Though I had received gifts from 
my friends before, this was the only 
time I had ever received a millipede 
or anything else of this nature. 
After thinking it over however, | 
decided that it was most appropriate 
for a man who would like to have 
everything. I accepted this letter as 
my laboratory assignment for the 
course. 

We decided to start our search on 
the following Sunday afternoon. We 
went to the banks of the Columbia 
River to hunt the prey, choosing 
them in preference to the sage brush 
and sand that is so common to 
Eastern Washington, in contrast to 
the western part of the state where 
heavy rainfall and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is the rule. Most people do 
not realize that the eastern part of 
the Evergreen State is a part of the 
area classed as “The Great Ameri- 
can Desert” by the geography books 
of a generation ago. 


My little sons and I looked under 
driftwood and a few fallen trees 
by the side of the river. Finally we 
found a live tree which was partially 
decayed. It was here that we found 
some little creatures similar to the 
sample which I had received with 
my first graded lesson. We secured 
about two dozen of the little animals 
and placed them in a plastic bag 
with some of the moist decayed 
wood. We knew that our prizes 
would arrive at their destination in 
good condition. I believed that I 
would make some “points” for send- 
ing such a fine collection to the 
instructor who was grading my 
completed lessons. 

In a few days I received a letter 
stating that I had collected centi- 
pedes, not millipedes. I was in- 
structed to try again. Some pictures 
of both centipedes and millipedes 
were included with the letter; thus 
I would have no legitimate excuse 
for capturing the wrong animals 
again. 

I was trying to explain to my 
small sons the difference between 
centipedes and millipedes. I told 
them that centipedes were supposed 
to have 100 legs, and millipedes 
1000 legs. One boy asked in childish 
innocence, “Daddy, aren’t 100 legs 
enough?” I had to admit that he 
had a point there. 

Next week we were working in 
our back yard and accidentally dis- 
covered some small millipedes under 
a rock. They were only a fraction of 
the size suggested by my instructor. 
We captured about a dozen of them 
and preserved them in a small bottle 
of alcohol and immediately mailed 
them to “our” instructor. In my 
enthusiasm I was reminded of a 

famous lecture of many years ago, 
“Acres of Diamonds,” in which a 
poor man left his boyhood home 
only to return in later years to find 
great wealth in his own back yard. 
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I received another letter 
stating that the millipedes which | 
had submitted were a very common 
variety and not native to Washing- 
ton at all, but a type which usually 
frequents back yards and flower 
gardens of small towns and villages 
near rivers. It was suggested that 
{ hit for the hills where the pickings 
would be much better. Little did 
my instructor know that the local 
hills were composed of solid rock. 


Soon 


My correspondence course was 
temporarily interrupted by my an- 
nual vacation. We trip 
through the great Redwood Forest 
ot Northern California. The children 
were so interested in the large trees 
that we stopped at the edge of the 
forest so that they could get out and 
actually touch one of the ancient 
giants. We parked the car near the 
edge of the road, and prepared to 
hike into the forest, but at this 
time we glanced at ground and 
noticed dozens of large beautiful 
millipedes! They were even larger 
than the one which I had received 
with my first graded lesson in 
Microbiology I. My sons suggested 
at this time that perhaps my instruc- 
tor might like a few examples of 
California millipedes so we gathered 
a few dozen and placed them in a 
glass jar. The poor things did not 
survive the heat of a California 
afternoon, so we stopped at a drug 
store where a druggist prepared a 
preservative fluid. He never blinked 
an eye when he saw for what we 
were going to use the fluid. He did 
state, however, .that he had just 
supplied some of the same fluid to 
preserve a man’s appendix. 


took a 


We mailed our package and al- 
most forgot about it as we journeyed 
to Disney Land and the other 
tourist attractions of the Los An- 
geles Area. Vacation was as always, 
much too short and we returned 
home to resume our life. 
In our accumulated was an 
air mail letter Micro- 
biology I teacher which stated: 


normal 
mail 
from my 


“Your latest millipedes are Harp- 
aphe Telodonta Chamberlin. This 
species has only been collected three 
times before ; so this is an important 
collection. I need to know where 
you got it, the county and the 
nearest town, before I publish the 
record. It is an ideal collection, 
that is, it has males and females 
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and they are mature. Thanks ever 
so much. I know that you would 
be disappointed if I didn’t tell you 
that I am expecting other collections 
to arrive from you daily. I would 
be willing to pipe them in. But 
please write the name of the nearest 
town in pencil on a piece of paper 
and drop it into the bottle top too. 
We taxonomists are funny that way. 
Thanks again.” 

I had to accept the portion of the 
letter pertaining to the sex of the 
millipedes on faith, since I had not 
progressed far enough in my studies 
to make such differentiation. 

We took a road map, marked the 
approximate location, and mailed it 
to the instructor. After a_ little 
thought, I believed that I might be 
able to use this new scientific skill. 
[ called my boss and suggested that 
he excuse me with pay for the 
entire summer so that I could re- 
turn to California and serve the 
interests of science. For some reason 
he did not see it my way; so there 
is no telling what science may have 
missed as a result of my staying 
home that summer. 

I realized that I would probably 
never again find such an unusual 
collectien; so rather than cheapen 
the quality of “my lab work”, I 


sent no more specimens to my in-~ 


structor. I rested upon my laurels, 
and completed the course. Perhaps 
the dry summer in Washington that 
vear contributed to my lack of addi- 
tional specimens, but nevertheless, 
I still think of my Microbiology I 
teacher when I find a strange form 
of animal life at some unexpected 
place. 

Shortly after this episode there 
was a great emphasis upon the 
teaching of American History. I 
enrolled in History I and prepared 
my lessons, but as seems to be true 
with many correspondence courses, 
this instructor didn’t grade any of 
the papers until most of the lessons 
were already in. In some of my 
answers, I almost quoted the words 
of. the text verbatim, but the pro- 
fessor took exception to this inter- 
pretation of history and graded the 
lessons down because “I was obvi- 
ously biased in my treatment” of 
history. He even wrote me a letter 
in a feeble longhand, and suggested 
that I should wake up and not be 
so narrow-minded. I think that I 


would have been all right if I had 
neglected my reading assignments 
and quoted from hearsay. But the 
professor and I finally called it quits 
and I never did quite finish this 
course. I think it well that we never 
met because I am sure that neither 
of us would have had anything 
pleasant to say to the other. 

A few years ago, my work sud- 
denly required a reading knowl- 
edge of the French language. I en- 
rolled in a correspondence course 
and struggled through it. I kept 
repeating one simple mistake in 
grammar; finally the instructor 
wrote on a paper, “Damn it, just 
because the English people speak 
like this is no reason that the French 
or everyone else in the world must 
do the same.” This “Correction” did 
me a lot of good and whenever | 
started to make the mistake again, 
I could just hear the professor say- 
ing “Damn it!’ I later met this 
fine teacher, and we had a visit that 
was like that of old friends meeting 
again after a long absence. I sin 
cerely wish that I could have known 
this man during my undergraduate 
days. He was head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages at a 
state university. 

In still another correspondence 
course I was describing a poet that 
IT once knew. He was a kind old 
man, much admired by the student 
hody, and so I described him in 
one of my lessons. The one who 
graded my paper wrote, “We once 
had a sweet old gentleman like that 
at the University of Utah. He al- 
ways lamented that he was too late 
for polygamy and just in time for 
taxes!” 

Secause of the variation in uni- 
versity requirements for degrees the 
amount of credit which a student 
may achieve through correspondence 
work extends through quite a range. 


Many universities will recognize 
only correspondence work done 


through their own institution; but 
some provide for credit, after a 
special examination, on work done 
elsewhere. Certainly it is better that 
a person hoping to secure a college 
degree take his correspondence 
courses from that particular school. 
The individual who is not interested 
in a degree, however, may shop 
around to his heart’s content, taking 
(Please turn to page 326) 
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Practical Ways of Uniting 


Two Great American Service Movements 


CIVIC CLUBS 


Offer Real Opportunities 


Ox: of the interesting phenomena 
of American Community life has 
been the expansion and multiplica- 
tion of “service clubs” since the 
First World War. Literally tens of 
thousands of such clubs have been 
organized, mostly for men, but a few 
for women. Few communities are 
too small to have at least one service 
club. The record of these clubs in 
the initiation and completion of serv- 
ice projects is tremendous. The rec- 
reational facilities, eye pro- 
grams, special school equipment, 
programs for the blind, retarded 
children programs, research funds— 
to indicate only a few—if all added 
together would form one of the larg- 
est charitable undertakings in the 
country. 


care 


In the meantime, however, com- 
munity chests have developed, state 
and federal programs of welfare 
have been expanded, various types 
of social agencies have been organ- 
ized, so the question is being raised 
more and more among service clubs 
as to their peculiar function in the 
next period of time. Certainly many 
service club projects will continue 
to be essential to the respective com- 
munities and the clubs’ own sense of 
well-being. But a whole new field 
of endeavor is opening for their con- 
sideration—that of developing con- 
tinuing education in their communi- 
ties, and amongst themselves. 

The great need in our democratic 
(free) society, if it is to endure and 
develop in the future, is a thoroughly 


Epwarp R. Minter is Director of Con- 
tinuing Education at Antioch College. 
The program which he describes in this 
article involves the use of a Guidebook. 
For additional information about it and 
about the entire program write Doctor 
Miller at Antioch. 
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informed citizenry, able to make 
valid decisions about themselves and 
the rest of the world. With a grow- 
ing feeling on the part of many serv- 
ice club members that their clubs 
should be tackling something new, 
and with an increase awareness of 
the importance of continuing educa- 
tion, Antioch College, Office of Con- 
tinuing Education, was asked to un- 
dertake experiments to “deepen the 
educational impact” of regular serv- 
ice club meetings.’ 

Two obvious reasons pointed to 
the importance of service clubs and 
their development of a more dyna- 
mic program of continuing educa- 
tion for adults: First, all of the 
service clubs are national in scope 
and organization, and most of them 
are also international in organization 
and membership. This means that as 
organizations they are already in the 
midst of many of the problems, is- 
sues and ideas that are loose in the 
modern world, and that they can 
easily get these matters into their 
local club programs. Second, the 
membership of service clubs repre- 
sents one of the most responsible 
segments of a community’s citizens. 
Where else could one turn for a 
better cross-section of the decision— 
makers and the opinion-makers in a 
community ? It seemed most oppor- 
tune, then, to have the opportunity 
to experiment with adult education 
within service clubs. 

In approaching the specific as- 
signment of helping service clubs 
develop programs with more of an 
“educational impact”, the following 
seemed to be general rules: 

a. These special programs should 

occur within the time span of 
the regular meetings. 


1 These were originally held with the 
Springfield, Ohio, Lions Club, at their 
invitation. 


By EDWARD MILLER 


b. The topic or problem to be dis- 
cussed should be determined by 
the club, or an appropriate com- 
mittee, and not by an outside 
agency. 

c. The treatment of a_ subject 
should cover more than one 
meetinng—preferably in a conse- 
cutive series. 

With these rules in mind, as the 
experiments went on, both with 
clubs that met at noon each week 
and clubs that met in the evening 
several factors important to plan- 
ning successful continuing education 
programs showed up: 

a. Brief articles on the subject 
should be circulated before the 
meetings. Circulation of mater- 
ials after the meeting is also 
found to be useful. 

. Some of the members will be so 
interested that they will attend 
additional meetings set up for 
further discussion and explora- 
tion of the subject. 

>. Properly planned for, it was 
found, discussions can be held 
in which all members of the 
club are involved. This kind of 
discussion goes be yond the 
usual few questions asked from 
the floor after a speaker has 
finished. 

.It was further learned that 
effective continuing education 
programs could be held within 
the regular meeting time, espe- 
cially if the format of the meet- 
ing is varied according to need. 

The subjects and problems that 
can be considered are as varied as 
the clubs. All kinds of materials and 
study courses are accessible. The 
subjects considered to date in these 
experiments range from “Morals 
and Ethics in Business” to “What 
We Expect of Our Schools.” 

(Please turn to page 324) 
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AEFA’s Executive Director 
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Presents A Thoughtful Report 


: education is increasingly 
becoming an integral part of every 
major form of human organization. 
In order to keep pace with an ac- 
celerating rate of technological, 
social, and cultural change, millions 
of adults are seeking continuing 
learning. Recent estimates indicate 
that there are 5000 voluntary asso- 
ciations in the United States carry- 
ing on some kind of educational 
program covering every conceivable 
subject matter area, and many pre- 
dict that the time will come soon 
when every adult in America will 
seek out kind of organized 
learning activity. 
These explosive 
have in turn created some perplex- 
ing problems. Some have 
nothing in the way of organized 
adult education programs, while in 
other places competition and dupli- 
cation of efforts have resulted in 
inefficiency and waste of resources. 


some 
developments 


areas 


Before relating the activities of 
A.E.A. for 1960, it may be par- 
ticularly appropriate to examine 
some of the roadblocks and difficul- 
ties facing adult education and its 
progress. 

Although the prime objective of 
the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. is to provide leadership 
and direction in furthering the con- 
cept of education as a process con- 
tinuing throughout life, there is 
much evidence to indicate that many 
still look upon adult education as 
having only a remedial function or 


Now in his third year as Executive Di- 
rector of the AEA, GLENN §S. JENSEN 
has earned for himself a well-deserved 
reputation as a hard-working, dedicated 
adult educator with a remarkable grasp 
of the challenges offered by the problems 
mr organization faces. While he 
would insist that the credit for what ts 
being accomplished belongs to others, 
members who read this annual report 
will realize that the story it tells clearly 
reflects his devotion and unceasing effort. 


which 
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as having been devised for the 
“other” person. In fact, open op- 
position to spending any money for 
adult education is not uncommon. 
Reductions in state and local ap- 
propriations for adult education, 
higher tuition fees for adults, dis- 
interest on the part of legislative 
bodies, attacks by strong reaction- 
ary groups and apathy on the part 
of educators, are all indicative of 
the slow progress made in 1960 
toward acceptance of the idea that 
adult education is as vital and essen- 
tial in the total educational picture 
as any other phase. 

In spite of the lip service given 
to adult education by public school 
and university administrators, and 
the many fine articles written and 
speeches given by _ professional 
workers about its importance, we 
in America have failed.to give it 
the kind of recognition and support 
that most other countries of the 
world have done, including those 
we refer to as “less developed”. A 
national perception or image of adult 
education has not yet been created 
in spite of some excellent efforts. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that 
our attention is drawn to the seem- 
ingly slow progress we are making 
in this country is because the de- 
mand for adult education is in- 
creasing so rapidly. With this de- 
mand arises the need for increased 
staffing and financing. Thus, ulti- 
mately the competition for funds 
between adult education and other 


phases of education is brought into’ 


those who resist com- 
munity programs of adult education 
maintain that we cannot afford to 
educate our mature citizens without 
jeopardizing educational plans for 
our young people. Most of these 
arguments emanate from the point 
of view that adults have the earning 
capacity to buy the kind of educa- 
tion they need. The arguments fail 
to recognize that adults are buying 
all the education that presently 


focus and 


exists and now are merely seeking 
a little of the product for them- 
selves. 

Happenings in 1960 seemed to 
indicate that we have not yet de- 
veloped in this country the kind of 
understanding on the part of our 
decision makers or adults in general 
that leads to the acceptance of the 
idea that adult education is an 
essential condition for the preserva- 
tion of an effective and _ strong 
democratic society. AEA members 
have not generally done an effective 
job of interpreting the importance 
and essentiality of adult education ; 
we have not talked to the public 
in terms that can be easily under- 
stood, nor have we taken the initia- 
tive in developing a strong sense 
of conviction and dedication neces- 
sary to achieve the concept de- 
scribed. 

To many it seems evident that 
we can no longer take for granted 
the traditional values of western 
civilization. We must decide what 
sort of culture we want to build 
and what kind of society we hope 
to develop. In view of the com- 
plexities confronting us today in 
international affairs, public educa- 
tion, water resources, smog, urban- 
ization, juvenile delinquency and 
suitable housing, the problems seem 
so overwhelming that it is much 
easier to relax each evening in the 
living room, turn on the T.\. set, 
and say with a shrug, “What can 
I do about it?” 

Many commentators and civic 
leaders see a disturbing tendency 
toward this withdrawal, demon- 
strated by a letter from one of our 
members who said in response to 
a request urging her to participate 
actively in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, “Don’t expect everyone to be 
active; it’s tiresome—these endless 
exhortations to participate, vote and 
all that jazz.” 

Part of this complacency which 
exists must be blamed on AEA and 
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By GLENN S. JENSEN 


MEETS [1S CHALLENGES 


regional and state associations of 
adult education. We have developed 
no great compelling purpose to hold 
adult education together in a com- 
mon cause. Special interests, a lack 
of a common goal, and diverse adult 
education groups have splintered the 
field today so that even workers in 
the field are unaware of what’s 
transpiring. A Utah adult educator 
referred to this conglomeration of 
associations as the “alphabet soup of 
A.E.”, and Bob Blakely has repeat- 
edly admonished us “to develop a 
philosophy and a goal.” 

One of our serious indictments 
came from the Brunner Report in 
which the authors said, “The AEA 
has never thus far generated an 
all encompassing concern to which 
those with various interests and 
affiliations could give loyalty, with- 
out in their own minds, com- 
promising loyalty to their institu- 
tions and/or to their personal hopes 
or ambitions, either for themselves 
or adult education.” 

To some extent the AEA’s prob- 
lems are those of a new, emerging 
area of interest and activity, staffed 
by a high proportion of part-time 
people and volunteers more interest- 
ed in their institutions and/or con- 
tent of their subject than they are 
in the movement of adult education. 
Some leaders today are raising 
serious questions as to whether the 
liberal democratic tradition can suc- 
ceed in the face of forced progress 
as demonstrated by the Soviet 
Union. We can either reach for new 
standards or we can withdraw. The 
choice obvious and adult 
education offers the way for us to 
achieve our national purpose which 
in reality is survival. 


seems 


Adult educators must accept as 
their principal task the development 
of every individual everywhere. Our 
problems are real ones: 1. How to 
live together peacefully; 2. How to 
plan and build communities ; 3. How 
to distribute the products we make 
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and grow effectively; 4. How t 
provide for the health needs oi 
people; etc. 

The question is now logically 
raised, “If this is the purpose of 
adult education, what is being done 
on the national level to create the 
kind of image necessary for the 
growth of sound adult educational 
programs ?” 

AEA’s actions were guided dur- 
ing 1960 to a considerable degree 
by the recommendations of the 
3runner Study. In summarizing 
some of the difficulties facing the 
Association in the 60's, Brunner 
said, 

“There is no easy way out of 
the dilemmas it faces. To some ex- 
tent, perhaps to a considerable ex- 
tent, they are of its own creation, 
and some of them will have to be 
lived with because, frankly, there 
is no current possibility of imple- 
menting what would otherwise be 
common sense proposals. 


The field of adult education is 
huge and amorphous. It has many 
facets. The over-all challenge to 
adult educators in these years is 
stupendous, and each area within 
the total field presents opportunities. 
The AEA appears to have attempted 
too much—attempted to make some 
contribution to almost any need 
brought to its attention. One evi- 
dence of this is the number of 
committees appointed, especially 
after the Fund of Adult Education 
grants became available, which 
either failed to report or which met 
and presented a report or program 
never implemented in terms of staff 
assignments. 

There is a yearning for a con- 
crete, definite program and action by 
the AEA on the part of a majority 
of the interviewees, and comments 
on the questionnaires, together with 
the fact that over half the respond- 
ents had “mixed feelings, both pro 
and con,” with respect to the pro- 
gram and activities of the AEA, in- 


dicates that this attitude is quite 
general. The concern at this point, 
coupled with the conservatism in 
forecasting the future and the high 
agreement on the most important 
tasks, seems a favorable omen. 
Despite all the setbacks the AEA 
has suffered, there is sufficient com- 
mon ground on which to build.” 

The Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the criticism of its members 
as set forth in the Brunner Study 
and for 1960 specifically outlined its 
immediate objectives : 

1. To finance the basic programs 
of the Association through in- 
come derived from membership 
dues, sale of publications, and 
conference income. 

.To promote research in the 
field related to adult educa- 
tion and adult leadership and 
to disseminate important find- 
ings. 

.To promote a national image 

of adult education through pub- 
lications and discussions, de- 
signed to acquaint citizens of 
America with the importance 
of continuing education and 
the role it must play in a 
democracy. 

. To work for coordination and 
cooperation among national 
agencies and associations pri- 
marily concerned with adult 
education. 

5. To serve the membership in an 
advisory and consultative man- 
ner through the clearing house 
function, publications, and per- 
sonal visits. 

It now is appropriate to examine 
more specifically how successfully 
your Association may have moved 
toward the accomplishment of these 
goals in 1960 and what plans were 
formulated for the future. 


Finance 

Drawing upon 1959 experiences 
in preparing the 1960 operating 
budget, more than $26,000 was cut 
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from 1960 expenditures while in- 
come anticipated was decreased by 
$5,000. This meant that the Asso- 
ciation was compelled to provide at 
least as many services in 1960 as in 
the previous year with considerable 
less income for operation. 

Fortunately, the Committee and 
Section Chairmen, Conference lead- 
ers, the Officers and thousands of 
individual members dedicated their 
time and talents to doing the job 
and made it possible for the Associa- 
tion to complete the year better off 
financially than its budget 
manded. New income was realized 
through sub-leasing, increased ad- 
vertising, speaking honoraria, 
stepped-up sales, and a special gift 
by Phil and Esther Klein. Expendi- 
ture-wise, savings were realized by 
redistribution of work assignments, 
reduced staff and officer travel, re- 
duced telephone and audit charges, 
and a revised system of bid recruit- 
ment on publications. For the first 
time in its history AEA, through 
the leadership of local exhibit and 
Conference chairmen, made a size- 
able net profit on its annual Con- 
ference. The financial report for 
1960 here presented shows where 
the money came from and how it 
was used. 


de- 


A National Image 
Although 
was given to the business of financ- 
ing the for 1960, the 
bjectives outlined previously re- 
ceived thought and action. In our 
attempt to promote the national 
image of adult education and in an 
effort to acquaint Americans with 
the importance of adult education 
the AEA took several bold steps. 


considerable attention 
Association 


oO 


In fact, 1960 may well be remem- 
bered as the year in which adult 
educators moved aggressively into 
the field of national political activity. 
It is the first year in which two 
important national organizations— 
the Adult Education Association of 
the USA and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association — 
worked together to gain recognition 
and support for adult education in 
the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic National Parties. Some 
results of these efforts: 

—For the first time the words 

“adult education” appear in a 
political party platform. 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. 
Financial Summary Report 


December 31, 1960 


INCOME 
ITEM 
Memberships: 
General 
Professic yal 
Contributing 
Organizational 


1960 Budget 
$ 19,000.00 
17,000.00 


2,000.00 
2,000.00 


Tora 


Subscriptions (AL and AE) 


Miscellaneous 
Conference 
Interest 
Contributions 


$ 95,000.00 


Tora. 


EXPENDITURES 
Administration 
Membership and Field Service 
Publications 
Executive Committee 
Sales and Advertising 
Conference 


Tota, EXPENSES 


Depreciation 
Obsolete Publications 


$ 40,000.00 


$ 14,000.00 
Sales and Advertising 2 


7,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 


5,000.00 


$ 42,200.00 


9,150.00 


20,720.00 


2,600.00 


16,280.00 


4,050.00 


$ 95,000.00 


$ 95,000.00 


» 


ToTaL 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1960 


Assets 
Cash in bank, regular 
Cash in bank, payroll 
Petty Cash 
Cash in savings account 
Accounts receivable, net 
Inventory 
Deferred charges, deposits, etc. 


Total Current Assets 


Library 
Furniture and equipment, net 
Total 


Fixed Assets 


Tota ASsETs 
Liabilities and Net Worth 
Endowment Fund 
Prepaid subscriptions 
Due to affiliated projects 


Total Liabilities 


Special funds 
Unexpended balance 


Net operating Income or Expense, 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1960 


Total Net Worth 


Tora, Lrapinitigs AND Net Wort 


INCOME $ 95,000.00 


12 Months 
Actual 

$ 16,248.50 

17,722.10 

909.00 

1,950.00 


$ 36,829.60 


$ 18,422.42 
29,145.23 
366.62 
9,316.00 
1,353.86 
4,000.00 


$ 99,433.73 


$ 38,114.07 
6,445.69 
22,413.85 
466.44 
19,041.30 
5,757.97 


239.32 


674.84 
712.45 


$ 99,626.61 


$ 99,433.73 


General 
Operating 
Fund 
$ 4,512.60 
2,000.00 
50.00 
35,272 
6,877.07 
14,035.44 


2 
25 


$ 62,747.39 


$ 550.00 
6,821.46 


$ 7,371.46 


1,186.00 
1,381.93 
19,250.84 


$ 21,818.77 


$ 1,500.00 
32,655.56 
14,144.52 


$ 48,300.08 
$ 70,118.85 


ae 
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—The cause of adult education 
gained greater visibility through 
the testimony of ten adult edu- 
cation leaders before platform 
committees and subcommittees 
at hearings throughout the 
country. 

—Adult educators gained valuable 
experience in working with 
platform committees and _politi- 
cal leaders, which should be 
useful in future moves into the 
political arena. 

The excellence of the presenta- 
tions by AEA members before the 
advanced platform hearings and be- 
fore the platform committees 
brought commendation to the As- 
sociation from then President-elect 
John Kennedy, who said in a letter, 
read to the 1960 Conference par- 
ticipants, “I am pleased to express 
my support of those who are work- 
ing to strengthen the adult educa- 
tion programs of our universities 
and colleges, our schools, our 
libraries and our voluntary citizen 
organizations. Your efforts are help- 
ing America to move forward to- 
ward greater strength and cultural 
vitality which can make our nation 
once again a beacon light among 
freedom-loving people everywhere.” 

Paralleling the platform presenta- 
tions came another forceful AEA 
project designed to realize the civic 
adult education potential of the 
Nixon-Kennedy television discus- 
sions. The purpose of the project 
was to encourage, promote, and 
organize listening and viewing 
groups throughout the Nation and 
to follow up the debates with dis- 
cussion of the issues, facts, argu- 
ments, and proposed action pre- 
sented by the candidates. Nearly 500 
national organizations were invited 
to alert their local units concerning 
the project and each organization 
was asked to encourage local mem- 
bers to form or join discussion 
groups in homes, schools, and 
churches. This activity brought con- 
siderable response to adult educa- 
tion and the following commenda- 
tions from President Eisenhower : 

“Tt is good to learn of the efforts 
being made by the Adult Education 
Association to encourage our citi- 
zens to study the forthcoming de- 
bates between our national candi- 
dates. 
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“A political campaign is a great 
education opportunity for democ- 
racy. As it is used to alert and 
inform our citizens, it adds strength 
to the republic. 

“T am sure that the interest your 
project generates among the voters 
will contribute to their continuing 
education for better citizenship.” 

As a fitting climax, this project 
received the 1960 American Herit- 
age Foundation Award for AEA, 
as a major contribution to American 
citizenship. 

In order to keep its members in- 
formed about important happenings 
in adult education and to strengthen 
its clearing house role, the AEA 
revised the format, increased the 
news coverage and improved the 
variety of interesting articles in its 
monthly magazine ApuLT LEADER- 
sHip. A bolstering of the profes- 
sional reporting in Adult Education, 
the Quarterly Journal has brought 
many excellent comments. At the 
1960 Conference AEA members 
paid recognition to the two volunteer 
editors of these publications for their 
dedication and concern about adult 
education. 


Determined more fully to accom- 
plish the ‘National image”’ objective 
the AEA was successful in develop- 
ing with CBS plans for co-sponsor- 
ship of the famous radio program, 
“Invitation to Learning.” The series 
beginning in January 1961 is to 
run for 26 weeks and is devoted 
to informative discussions about 
outstanding books. 


Research and Clearing House 


Because of the urgent needs for 
continuous learning in our present 
society it is undesirable to leave 
adult education solely to chance. 
Such dependence on chance can be 
reduced by adult programs which 
provide systematically planned se- 
quences of learning activities that 
are attuned to the needs of society 
and the interests of the individual 
to achieve learning more efficiently. 
This has been and continues to be 
of central concern to the Professors 
of Adult Education. Through a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation 
the AEA Commission of Professors 
has devoted its time and energy to 
the development of such a systematic 
design. Its report will be published 
in 1961. 


In further strengthening its role 
in the dissemination of research 
findings, the Association through its 
quarterly journal, Adult Education, 
Summer issue, devoted the publica- 
tion to a review of research and 
investigations in adult education. 
Through the cooperation of the 
CSLEA Clearinghouse it was possi- 
ble in 1960 to expand the number 
of significant contributions and to 
provide a system of cross reference. 
Other research studies were re- 
ported in Adult Education through- 
out the year. With the interest 
generated in the area of adult educa- 
tion research, the 1960 Conference 
Planning Committee developed one 
general session around this theme. 
Chairman Burton Kreitlow arranged 
for members to hear presentations 
on the following investigations: 

A study of Collegiate Educa- 
tion as a Determining Factor 
in the Continuing Education of 
College Alumni: Alan Brown 

—The Competencies of Adult 

Educators: Martin Chamber- 
lain 

—An Appraisal of the Single 

Exposures of Teachers to Adult 
Learning Groups: John Bigger 
-Motivation of Adults in Non- 
credit Programs: Robert Boyd 
Adult Education Needs of 
Young Adults: Andrew Hen- 
drickson. 

A study of the Conference evalua- 
tion report shows that the member- 
ship approved heartily this discus- 
sion. In addition to its own publica- 
tion, “The Overview of Adult Edu- 
cation Research,” by Edmund Brun- 
ner, the AEA in 1960 promoted 
through its offices the publication, 
“Literature of Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion,” published by Scarecrow Press. 
As further indication of its desire 
to accomplish the research objec- 
tive, the AEA supported strongly 
the formation of the Council on 
Education Research, was a charter 
member, and is represented on the 
Board of Directors of the Council 
by Howard McClusky. 


Inter-Association Cooperation 


Aware of the multiplicity of adult 
education organizations in the field 
and the lack of clarity existing 
among them relative to goals, the 
AEA, assisted by a small grant 
from FAE, issued an invitation to 
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fifteen national associations to meet 
in Chicago to examine some of the 
pressing common problems and 
issues. Fourteen responded and sent 
representatives to explore ways and 
means of working together toward 
the solution of these problems. 

Representatives agreed that four 

basic areas of need were identified 
at this first meeting and that each 
representative should discuss these 
with his or her own association 
governing body in an attempt to 
solicit possible solutions deriving 
from a cooperative effort. The four 
areas of need and suggestions for 
action were: 

1. The Development of a National 

Voice for Adult Education: 

a. Cooperative legislation. 

b. Coordinated approach to 
foundations. 

c. Concentration on the develop- 
ment of an image of the field 
as it applies to the general 
public, foundations, mass 
media, and professional or- 
ganizations. 


bo 


. Communication, Resource Shar- 
ing, and Reduction of Duplication 
in Services: 

a. Central Clearing House. 

b. Joint meetings of primary adult 
education organizations. 

c. Joint working committees in 
special interest fields. 

d. Coordination and cooperation 
in planning and distributing 
publications. 

3. Professionalization of the Field: 

a. Develop criteria for the selec- 
tion and advancement of 
adult education workers. 

b. Assist in the development of 
professional curricula. 

c. Provide for a better integrated 
approach to professionaliza- 
(ion. 

4. Identification with Individuals 
and Organizations in the Field 
of Adult Education: 

a. Develop a satisfactory structure 
within AEA to provide for 
this identification. 

Future happenings will determine 
progress made at this first meeting 
but participants seemed determined 
to work for a better total coordi- 
nated program of adult education. 
Paralleling this inter-association 
effort were two other meetings, in- 
volving for the most part representa- 
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from the associations 


specific objective was 


tives 
but whose 
to draw up plans satisfactory to 
all, dealing with a National Clear- 
inghouse of Adult Education. These 
plans finally completed _ to- 
ward the end of 1960 and a proposal 
for implementation was drafted. The 
intent of the Inter-Association 
representatives is to submit the pro- 
posal to an interested foundation in 
an effort to secure an enabling three 
year grant. This series of confer- 
ences and meetings was a practical 
demonstration of the desire and 
willingness of national adult educa- 
tion associations to coordinate their 
efforts in promoting adult education. 
Plans have been approved for future 
meetings as well. 

The National Association of Pub- 
lic School Adult Educators (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), and the Council of 
National (New 
York), continued to relate closely 
to AEA in activities on a national 
scale. At the 1960 Conference a 
joint NAPSAE-AEFA program was 
conducted and members present 
from both organizations voted this 
as an achievement. 

At the beginning of 1960 NAP 
SAE embarked upon 
action program: 


same 


were 


Organizations 


a four-point 


1.A new publication program of 
monthly newsletters replacing 
the monthly periodical. 


bo 


Increase in dues from $4.00 to 
$10.00 in 
larger measure of self-support. 


order to reach a 

3. A new membership structure 

providing for the professional 
adult educator. 

4. Cooperative program with 

AEA and NEA. 

The Council of National Organ- 
izations in Adult Education received 
in 1960 its New York charter and 
is now an independent and growing 
organization. During the year, in 
addition to its continuing service 
to 70 national organizations, the 
CNO completed the first phase of 
its liberal curriculum project and 
published at the close of the year 
a study titled, “Leadership in 
Voluntary Enterprise.” 

With an additional terminal grant 
from FAE the CNO plans to push 
steadily ahead with the liberal cur- 
riculum study. 


Membership Services 

Although AEA did not have the 
money for extensive administrative 
and staff travel in 1960, all requests 
were cared for. This was possible 
because local, state and regional as- 
sociations absorbed the travel costs 
and because adult education leaders 
were willing to give their services 
without cost to the Association. 
Many groups made voluntary con- 
tributions in the form of honoraria 
to AEA which in turn enabled the 
officers and staff to travel to sections 
where no travel funds were avail- 
able. 

One of the truly significant serv- 
ices to membership derived from 
the dedicated concern of the sixteen 
special interest sections and their 
chairmen. These groups in addition 
to sharing experiences and plans at 
conference time maintained 
munication via correspondence dur- 
ing the year and a number of them 
conducted regional meetings. 


com- 


In spite of a 50% increase in dues 
for both general and_ professional 
members effective January 1, 1960, 
the membership did not decline to 
the extent predicted. There was a 
considerable shifting among cate- 
gories and magazine subscriptions 
with a result that on Jan. 1, 1961, 
the picture appeared as follows: 


General 2,558 
Professional 1,275 
Contributing 4] 
Organizational 57 
Org. (CNO) 69 
4,000 

A. L. Subscribers 2,629 
A. E. Subscribers 1,330 
3,959 

TOTAL 7,959 


Vital to an understanding of 
AEA’s membership problems is the 
nature of the membership itself. 
Exhaustive analysis suggests that 
AEA members are and have been 
typically middle-aged men _ and 
women from all parts of the United 
States who hold advanced degrees, 
generally reside in urban areas, are 
politically active, geographically mo- 
bile, and are frequently involved in 
several voluntary organizations out- 
side adult education. Within AEA 
there is a core, consisting of about 
a quarter to a third of the member- 
ship, who are deeply committed to 
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adult education, who generally hold 
full-time positions in the field, us- 
ually administrative, who belong to 
other adult education organizations 
at the state, local and national levels, 
and who are most commonly found 
in the public schools, universities, 
libraries, and agricultural extension. 
In their relationships with AEA 
this group obtains more satisfaction 
from personal associations and from 
participating in a national move- 
ment; the larger, less committed 
body of members wants its reward 
in practical assistance. 

Membership turnover in AEA is 
very high, three times as high as 
in the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. A major factor 
is the loss of members to other 
fields of work, Over one-third of 
former members are no longer in 
adult education. Another significant 
point that emerges from the analysis 
of “drop-outs” is that a far larger 
factor is lack of interest, rather 
than disapproval of AEA or dis- 
agreement with 
methods of operation. It is plain 
that the AEA is competing with a 


its policies and 


number of other organizations and 
sources of help or information for 
the dues and interest of its members. 
Concrete recommendations as to 
membership maintenance and re- 
cruitment made in the 


Study are: 


Srunner 


high turnover in 
the field, recruitment must be 
“non-stop”, especially to reach 
those who assume the posts 
vacated by persons leaving the 
field. 

. Recruitment efforts must be 
limited and carefully planned 
as to target, rather than “mass 
campaigns.” 


1. Because of 


. Local people are apt to know 
best the quality and the loca- 
tion of prospective members in 
their own geographical areas. 
A target population of highest 
priority is the members of these 
state and local organizations 
who are not now members of 
AEA. 

.To build membership AEA 
must present an image which 
is at the same time realistic 
and attractive, to those who 
have never joined, and to those 
who have dropped their mem- 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT 
All members of the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A. 
are advised that the official ballot for the election of officers and 
executive committeemen will be carried in the May issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. Watch for it, and use it. This will be the only 
source of ballots, there being no separate mailings. 


The May issue will also carry biographical sketches of the 


candidates. 


bership for reasons other than 
leaving the field. 

The Brunner Report indicates a 
membership for AEA _ which is 
selective but not exclusive, in the 
main professional but also includ- 
ing those lay leaders who are un- 
usually alert, broad in viewpoint and 
aware of their involvement in adult 
education. 

Limitations of money and _ the 
work-time of able and committed 
members leave us no choice but to 
be sharply and realistically selective 
among the program elements which 
will best serve adult education and 
be of the greatest satisfaction and 
value to our present membership. 

The membership of AEA is a 
practical demonstration of the vast 
complex of organizations and asso- 
ciations working in adult education, 
of the many and varied interests and 
the great freedom which exists in 
personal choice of endeavors. It is 
little wonder that we have problems 
of communication and identification. 

The AEA must continue striving 
for identification of the field, ac- 
ceptance of definable objectives, im- 
provement of. communications, co- 
operation among related adult edu- 
cation groups and development of 
an adequate curriculum. Anyone of 
these seems overpowering but adult 
educators generally have two im- 
portant attributes that should prove 
to be no hindrance, namely, imagina- 
tion and creativity. 

The things which will happen in 
the future in adult education seem 
portentous. Our greatest need now 
is a conception of our task and a 
willingness to push ahead with the 
resources we have at hand, always 
hopeful that the required and total 
resources will be forthcoming. 

—a{ @ 


The African Character 


Beginning March 15 and continuing 
each Wednesday until May 17 the De- 


partment of Evening Classes, University 
of Minnesota, is offering a series of 10 
lectures on Africa dealing specifically 
with African life in the tribes and the 
-Cities, its art, music, literature and eco- 
nomic progress. Cost to participants for 
the series is $12.00. 


? 
Legislative Summary 


Continuing throughout the 87th session 
of Congress, the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service of the NET will furnish 
occasional Legislative Summaries. These 
summaries will contain any bills that 
have reference to adult education and 
legislation of general interest to educa- 
tion. Also, Floor Remarks and Insertions 
will be included along with the appro- 
priate Congressional Record references. 
It is hoped that these summaries will help 
to keep adult educators informed on 
current Federal legislation relating to 
adult education and will furnish material 
for legislative discussion groups. 


Directors of Christian Education 
Needed for Armed Forces 


Due to the rapid increase in enroliment 
in Sunday schools on military installa- 
tions, there is a growing need for expe- 
rienced directors of Christian education 
to work with the chaplains. The work 
will be largely with the families of mili- 
tary personnel, in bases both in this 
country and abroad. The General Com- 
mission on Chaplains is setting up a file 
of qualified directors of Christian educa- 
tion who wish to spend three years or 
more with the Armed Forces. They will 
be employed only if certified by their 
denominations. Those interested should 
write to Dr. LAwrENcCE P. FitzcERaLp, 
Department of Ministry to Armed Forces 
Personnel, 122 Maryland Ave., N. E., 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Urban Sprawl and Adult Education in 
Detroit Area 


Under the chairmanship of SHLOMO 
TapMor, Director of Adult Education, 
Jewish Community Center, Detroit, the 
annual meeting of District IV of the 
Michigan AEA was an exciting confer- 
ence devoted to the role of Adult Educa- 
tion in Urban Sprawl. The March 16th 
meeting had a distinguished panel of 
speakers including: Hon. Epwarp S. 
Piccins, Judge, Circuit Court, Detroit, 
Michigan; Martin Haypen, Editor, The 
Detroit News; Dr. StepHen B. Wiruey, 
Director U. of M. Institute for Social 
Research. 
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For a Richer, Fuller Life—Read! 


A New Decalog for Adult Educators 


By ROBERT E. SHARER 


Continuing Education Service Michigan State University 


Aim high and far. 
Store your 1917 and 1941 model programs in the attic, garage, or museum. Get your 1961 
model program on the road now. 


Increase your sensitivity to the emerging BIG issues. 
Tremendous problems and social changes are bedeviling adults and these have implica- 
tions for program design and operation. 


Yield now and then to the temptation of being a wee bit radical. 
Invest some risk capital of money, time, and thought in experimentation with a new idea, 
course, approach, or gimmick. 


Become a dedicated collaborator. 
Pull in the harness with others of the community leadership team. Your own leadership 
will be more effective if you work shoulder to shoulder with other adult educators—librar- 
ians, university extension staff, agricultural extension workers, public school administrators, 
government officials, private agency personnel, voluntary organization leaders. 


Cultivate your charisma. 
Systematic elicitation of ideas from your friends and colleagues can be a mutually enjoy- 
able and exciting experience. 


Join and participate actively in professional organizations. 
To be a “joiner” is the American way of achieving goals by group action which are im- 
possible by individual endeavor. 


Study diligently and continually. 
Read widely books and articles about adult education, but don’t overlook politics, business, 
economics, public affairs, history, philosophy, the social and natural sciences. 


Subscribe for, read and contribute to professional publications. 
By writing an article now and then you will encourage your colleagues, but also stimulate 
your own creative and evaluative processes. 


Strive to qualify for the title of “social cartographer.” 
Only a few in each community seem to succeed in becoming the best informed resource 
persons for education. To these everyone turns for advice, information, directions in 
charting new ventures, the know-how of program operation. 


Keep a well oiled, well sharpened lawn mower in a corner of your office. 
It will be a constant reminder of the importance of not letting any grass grow under your 
feet ! 


National Library Week will be cele- 
brated April 16-22, 1961. This movement 
to focus attention on the vital and unique 
role of the printed word in our national 
life is a time for all media of communica- 
tions to unite in a coordinated effort 
with libraries, schools, organized groups 
and business to stimulate lifetime read- 
ing habits, to encourage widespread use 
of libraries of all kinds, and to increase 
support for public, school and college 
libraries. In 1961, all phases of the pro- 
gram will be expanded to heighten ap- 
preciation of reading opportunities for 
all citizens, of every age. The program 
will be marked also by special emphases : 
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reading for American youth; the im- 
portance of school libraries as a major 
factor in the total educational process, 
and a project designed to increase par- 
ticipation by people in industry. 


Cincinnati's New Officers 


Tuomas H. Hanna, Director of the 
Villa Madonna College Evening Divi- 
sion, has been elected President of the 
Adult Education Council. Ropert Fincu, 
Director of Adult Education for the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, was _ re-elected 
Vice-President as was M. Eucene Mer- 
CHANT, Director of Physical Research of 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. Miss 
Sara Rives, Supervisor of Intermediate 


Grades of the Covington Public Schools, 
will continue as Secretary. Ear. G. 
Huck, Manager of Personnel Services 
Division of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, is the new Treasurer. 


Adults Learn Better 

A study conducted by Paut WETzZEL, 
of Indianapolis, bears out the superiority 
of adult learning performance over that 
of youth. Wetzel compared the academic 
achievement of a group of adults with 
their performance in high school. The 
learners earned significantly higher 
grades as adults than they had as high 
school students. 


Adult Leadership 
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Hopes and Fears For 
Our Cities Are Aired At 


Conference On Urban 
A FIRST REPORT 


‘Tm modern urban community is 
the source of both hopes and fears 
for the futurc. Those who remem- 
ber that the flowering of a civiliza- 
tion has usually come in its cities 
are essentially optimistic about 
American cities. Those who look 
only at the unmet needs and mount- 
ing problems of the city and its 
people are fearful that we may al- 
ready be on the downward road to 
diminished power, glory and _ sig- 
nificance. 

The hopes and the fears were 
.both freely expressed in the Con- 
ference on Urban Problems. Both 
found their way into the concluding 
statement adopted by the Confer- 
ence, which appears below. And 
both will be present in the con- 
tinuing conversation about urban 
life which those who attended the 
Conference believe they have launch- 
ed. As one Conference participant 
stated : “This has been the stimulat- 
ing start of something of great im- 
portance that must go forward.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first in a 
series of three papers from AEA’s Com- 
munity Development Section, relating to 
an exploratory Conference on Urban 
Problems held in Chicago on January 
23-24, 1961. The Conference was con-. 
vened jointly by AEA’s CD Section and 
the Community Development Division 
of the National University Extension As- 
sociation. In this first paper, EUGENE 
I. JOHNSON, CD Section Chairman and 
co-chairman of the Conference, gives 
essential information about the purpose, 
composition and proceedings of the Con- 
ference as well as some expected out- 
comes. The second paper, which will 
appear in the May issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, is an address by 
GEORGE DEMING given at the open- 
ing session. Mr. Deming is the Director 
of the Conference on Metropolitan Area 
Problems. The third paper, scheduled for 
the June issue, is a statement on the 
nature and scope of a proposed urban 
extension program, suggested as an 
answer to many of the educational needs 
of the modern city. 
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To other members, the Conference 
was a significant milestone because 
adult educators and leaders in such 
other fields as city planning, social 
work, community organization and 
urban renewal were talking together 
—rather than separately—about im- 
portant matters affecting the future 
of the nation. 

What did they talk about for two 
days? Strangely enough conference 
discussions did not focus on specific 
urban ills—slums and congestions, 
water and air pollution, declining 
tax revenues and others—but on 
those essentially philosophical issues 
which lie beneath the symptoms 
that all is not well with our cities. 
Are local resources and leadership 
being employed to the fullest in the 
rebuilding of our cities? How far 
should the federal government go 
in financing the elimination of 
slums? What is the role of State 
planning in guiding metropolitan 
growth? Is the swelling migration 
of low income whites and Negroes 
from the South to northern cities 
a problem for each city to solve 
separately or is it a national situa- 
tion, calling for national leadership ? 
How can cooperation among the 
multitude of governmental units that 
spring up in metropolitan areas be 
achieved? How can _ educational 
agencies and those with action re- 
sponsibilities work together ? Should 
“keeping the cost down” be the 
only consideration in building new 
highways, particularly those that 
cut through cities? What about 
beauty or preserving neighborhoods ? 
What image do we hold of the “good 
life” in the city today? 

Space does not permit any at- 
tempt to present detailed thinking 
on these questions, but everyone 
hungered for more time at the Con- 
ference to discuss them. For these 


By E. I. JOHNSON 


Problems: 


questions will loom large in every 
discussion, wherever it is carried 
on, that turns to the future of an 
emerging urban nation. 


The main purpose of this brief 
report is to call attention to the 
two papers that will follow in the 
May and June issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP and to sketch the ar- 
rangements that have been made 
to permit continued conversation 
and collaboration among interested 
individuals and groups. 


Origin 

The idea for holding this Con- 
ference was first suggested at the 
meeting of the Community Develop- 
ment Section of AEA in Denver 
last November. NUEA subsequent- 
ly agreed to join in calling the 
Conference and the chairmen of the 
CD units of these two organizations 
served as co-chairmen of the Con- 
ference. An informal planning com- 
mittee also included Glenn Jensen, 
AEA Executive Director; Frank 
McAllister, of the Labor Education 
program at Roosevelt University; 
Thomas Sherrard, School of Social 
Service Administration, University 
of Chicago; two former AEA Presi- 
dents, Howard McCluskey of the 
University of Michigan and Herbert 
Hunsaker of Purdue University; 
Kenneth Haygood, currently on a 
research fellowship with the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults; H. Curtis Mial, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories for 
Group Development and Warren 
Schmidt, Director of Community 
Services for the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension. 

Since this was an exploratory 
conference, plans called for holding 
the Conference to approximately 30 
persons (46 actually attended). Half 
of these came from the ranks of 
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adult educators and the remainder 
from other major national groups 
that have an interest in urban life 
and that share with adult educators 
a conviction that people should be 
involved in setting the goals and 
programs for urban community de- 
velopment. 

The timing of the Conference was 
determined by the belief that the 
Kennedy Administration would 
move quickly to implement its cam- 
paign declarations regarding the 
plight of the cities and the need to 
accelerate a national housing pro- 
gram. By the time this report ap- 
pears, significant developments (for 
example, the passage of a Bill to 
create a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs with Cabinet status) may al- 
ready have occurred. 


Purposes 

There were two purposes in call- 
ing the Conference. The first was 
to consider what kind of activity 
regarding urban development is de- 
sirable at the federal level and what 
methods will enable interested per- 
sons and organizations to work to- 
gether in helping to guide these 
activities. The second purpose was 
to explore the nature and scope of 
an urban extension service, which 
might be established to help raise 
the quality of urban life, drawing 
on the experience of the cooperative 
extension (usually called 
e conveners 


service 
ag extension’). The 
recognized that this was a pre- 
liminary conference, designed to ob- 
tain some insight into these matters 
so that future conferences and ac- 
tivities can be planned more ad- 
equately. A more complete descrip- 
tion of these purposes together with 
an outline of the program may be 
obtained by writing to the Chair- 
man of the AEA Community De- 
velopment Section. 


Major Conclusions 

First, there was general recogni- 
tion that the problems of the cities 
are not those of any single city but 
the problems of all American cities. 
They represent issues that an 
emerging urban nation must face. 
We need a national policy on urban 
life which will enable the efforts 
of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments to be related to the efforts 
of private groups and organizations 


in reaching for goals on which all 
agree. (This subject is treated in 
detail in Mr. Deming’s paper. ) 

Second, continuing collaboration 
is highly desirable among those 
major groups and orfanizations con- 
cerned with urban life in seeking 
to stimulate the formation of a wise 
national policy on urban develop- 
ment and the kind of program and 
organizational structure necessary 
to implement one. 

Third, in view of the success of 
this small exploratory conference, 
a larger national conference should 
be convened on the same subject. 
(Ways and means for doing this 
are under study. ) 

Fourth, a “watchdog” service 
should be established in Washing- 
ton to advise all interested individ- 
uals and organizations on major 
developments and to suggest the 
kinds of activities appropriate at 
various stages as the federal govern- 
ment acts on proposals affecting the 
urban scene. 

Pending the development of more 
specific arrangements, H. Curtis 
Mial, Director of the Community 
Leadership Lab for the National 
Training Laboratories, agreed to 
serve as the chairman of an in- 
formal group in Washington to meet 
periodically for this purpose. A re- 
port from this group will be mailed 
periodically to Conference partici- 
pants and other interested persons. 

The formal statement adopted by 
the Conference follows: 

This Conference strongly supports 
the expressed purpose of the new 
administration to give more con- 
sidered and effective attention to 
the development and implementa- 
tion of national policies with respect 
to urban life and the development 
of urban communities by the crea- 
tion of a Department of Urban 
Affairs, or similiar coordinating in- 
strumentality. 

We believe that this development 
is particularly timely in view of the 
predominantly urban nature of the 
United States and the consequent 
increase of national concerns such 
as: 

the increased migration between 
regions of the country, from 
rural to urban areas, and within 
metropolitan areas ; 


the growth of the metropolis 


which has created problems 
transcending city boundaries 
and state boundaries; 

—the tendency of urban com- 
munities to develop in hap- 
hazard manner without a clear 
understanding of the potential 
richness and stimulation which 
urban living can provide; 

—the fragmentation of efforts to 
solve those interrelated social 
and economic problems which 
are of continuing national con- 
cern and come to focus in the 
community, é. g., delinquency, 
mental health, care of the aging, 
eve. 

We urge that in developing pol- 
icies and plans for intensified federal 
action in urban areas that the fol- 
lowing principles be considered : 

1. A governing philosophy and 
spirit which gives full attention to 
the human as well as the material 
requirements of urban areas—in- 
cluding the cultural and creative 
opportunities which are essential to 
the life of man. 

2. More effective coordination of 
all federal activities having impor- 
tant impacts on urban communities. 

3. Substantial increase in federal 
appropriations for education and re- 
search relating to urban affairs and 
comparable to the historic programs 
for rural communities. 

4. Utilization of those methods 
of adult education, community de- 
velopment, and community organ- 
izations which have proved effec- 
tive in stimulating citizen participa- 
tion in community planning and 
problem solving. 

5. Full use of and cooperation 
with institutions and agencies now 
working in the field of urban and 
community development. 

— @ 

OPPORTUNITIES AND CHAL- 
LENGES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA—1961 will be the theme 
of the annual conference of the Adult 
Education Association of Virginia sched- 
uled in Richmond for June 22 and June 
23. The conference will be held at Hotel 
William Byrd and will open with an 
evening session June 22, followed by a 
full day during which we shall have a 
good look at adult education facilities 
and services in the State and consider 
implications so far as the future work of 
AEAV is concerned. The program com- 
mittee is hard at work te plan a well- 
paced meeting that will get somewhere. 
Full details will be carried in the spring 
newsletter. 


Adult Leadership 
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Our Official Delegate to the 


White House Conference Reports 


By HERBERT C. HUNSAKER 
GRACE T. STEVENSON 
SAMUEL E. HAND 


“AGING WITH A FUTURE” 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is a pre- 
liminary and partial report of the 
Section on Education for Aging of 
the White House Conference on 
Aging from Herbert C. Hunsaker, 
Purdue University—Dr. Hunsaker 
was AEA’s official delegate to the 
Conference. He has written the 
introductory and concluding state- 
ments which follow. 


The White House Conference was 
concerned with many issues other 
than the financing of medical care 
of persons over age 65. This was 
made clear at the opening plenary 
session by a number of distinguished 
national leaders, including President 
Eisenhower, Senator McNamara, 
Congressman Fogarty, and Secre- 
tary Fleming. Still more concerns 
and problems were identified by the 
twenty section leaders as they re- 
ported at the final plenary session 
on the findings and recommenda- 
tions which came out of their re- 
spective workgroups. 

Some 200 of the 2700 delegates 
were deeply concerned about educa- 
tion for aging and the aged. Dele- 
gates to the Section on Education 
for Aging meeting as one of 10 
workgroups devoted approximately 
two out of the three and one-half 
days of the Conference to general 
sessions and to small discussion 
group meetings. 

Each workgroup was assigned 
the task of preparing and adopting 
a Policy Statement and Recom- 
mendations which were presented at 
the final session of the Conference. 
A Conference report containing the 
statements and recommendations 
adopted by all of the workgroups is 
to be published in the near future. 

Of especial interest to adult edu- 
cators was the first general session 
of the Section. Edward L. Bortz, 
M.D., Chief of Medical Service, 
The Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, a former President of the 
American Medical Association, 
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spoke on the subject of “Education 
Aging and Survival”. A panel under 
the leadership of Mrs. Grace Steven- 
son, Deputy Executive Director, 
American Library Association, dis- 
cussed “The Challenge of the Com- 
ing Decade in the Field of Education 
for the Aging’. Participants on the 
panel were Martha Douglas, Direc- 
tor, Counseling and Employee Ac- 
tivities, Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chi- 
cago; Samuel E. Hand, State Di- 
rector, Adult Education, Florida; 
Herbert C. Hunsaker, Division of 
Adult Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity; and Sidney Spector, Senate 
Committee on Aging, Washington, 
D. C. The remarks made by Mrs. 
Stevenson, Dr. Hand and Dr. Hun- 
saker are set forth below. 


Opening Statement 
By GRACE STEVENSON 


Education has an important and 
pervasive role to play in developing 
a climate for “aging with a future”. 
It must be used by all the agencies, 
institutions and individuals who 
have responsibility for helping older 
people understand and solve their 
problems of health, housing, finance, 
and personal adjustment. But it 
must begin a step before that. It 
must help the staffs of these agencies 
and institutions, the families of our 
older people, and the public at large, 
to be aware of the problem, and of 
the tremendous potential, inherent 
in the presence of these sixteen 
million older citizens in our popu- 
lation. 


The United States is fortunate 
in the number of its institutions 
and organizations, both public and 
private, which have assigned to 
them, or have assumed, responsibil- 
ity for the solution of many of 
our social problems. Asa people 
we have learned to work together, 
voluntarily, to accomplish many of 
those things which we could not do 
as individuals. Education, and edu- 


cation for and about the aging, is 
one area in which we are doing 
this. We need to do more. We 
have the programs of the formal 
institutions and agencies such as 
university extension, adult evening 
schools and public health depart- 
ments. We also have the truly tre- 
mendous, in the aggregate, programs 
carried on by labor and industry, 
by churches and libraries, by all 
kinds of clubs and organizations. 

The resources of all these groups 
must be used to the fullest if we 
are to provide the education needed 
to: 

Inform institution and agency 
personnel of the growing needs 
of the aging and of their poten- 
tial as a social resource. 

To do the same for the fam- 
ilies of older people. 

To make the general public 
aware of both the problems 
and the potential. 

To help the older people meet 
their problems and to lead 
fuller, more satisfactory lives. 


The Role of the Public School in 
Education for the Aged and 
the Aging 


By SAMUEL E. HAND 


The public’s conception of the 
role of the public school in America 
is changing. Public education for 
children was established at a time 
when life expectancy in the United 
States was about 30 years. Today, 
life expectancy is beyond 70 years, 
and indications point to a substan- 
tially longer life span in the years 
ahead. 

Our changing culture no longer 
envisages a three-generation house- 
hold. Oldsters today are usually on 
their own before and after retire- 
ment. The retiree today often lives 
a longer life in retirement than his 
grandfather lived during his entire 
lifetime. 
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The explosive growth in substan- 
tive knowledge and the increasingly 
complex nature of our society in 
recent years have created circum- 
stances which make it necessary 
for people of all ages to retool them- 
selves continually through educa- 
tion. It is clearly evident that public 
education limited to childhood and 
youth is no longer consistent with 
the public interest or the public 
need. 

The community public school is 
an educational institution available 
in every community throughout the 
land. It is an institution which be- 
longs to the ENTIRE community 
and it should be concerned about 
the educational needs of the 
WHOLE community. This is NOT 
to say that the public school should 
expect, or be expected, to do the 
whole educational job in the com- 
munity, but it 7S to say that it 
should be concerned to see that the 
whole job is done . . . that the 
educational needs of all segments 
of the community are served in the 
best possible way and by the agency 
best fitted to serve each particular 
educational need. 

Specifically, with regard to the 
aged and the aging, the task of the 
public school would seem to me to 
consist primarily of the following: 

1. It has the task of providing 

educational programs designed 
to help the individuals them- 
selves with the problem they 
face or expect to face as older 
adults. Such programs logically 
include those designed to assist 
these individuals to: 

Setter understand the psy- 
chological and_ physiological 
changes in aging and the im- 
plications these hold for daily 
living in their later years; 

To develop wholesome atti- 
tudes regarding the aging proc- 
ess which are necessary for a 
satisfactory personal adjustment 
on the part of an aging person ; 

To maintain a current knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
world about them ; 

To prepare for modified 
forms of employment which are 
compatible with their interests 
and their physiological and 
psychological resources; and 

To extend and develop their 
interests and skills in worth- 


while leisure time activities, in- 
cluding an exploration of new 
avenues of community service 
through which they may achieve 
the personal satisfaction that 
derives from a feeling of con- 
tinued usefulness in the com- 
munity. 


. The public school can help the 


society as a whole toward mak- 
ing a much needed adjustment 
to its aging population by 
working actively and energet- 
ically with various other com- 
munity agencies and groups 
(social, civic, business, educa- 
tional industrial and govern- 
mental) in disseminating and 
interpreting facts regarding the 
aged segment of our popula- 
tion, including the findings of 
research regarding the capacity 
and desires of older people to 
continue their usefulness and 
productivity. Thus, the public 
school can promote and help 
to create appropriate public at- 
titudes toward the aged, and 
also encourage the development 
of suitable opportunities for the 
continued use of their talents 
and skills. 


. The public school, by reason 


of its broad commitment to the 
community, and by virtue of 
its having professionally trained 
personnel, is in an excellent 
position to render certain other 
essential services as an educa- 
tional institution : 

It can occupy a leadership 
role in the coordination and 
planning of community-wide 
educational services needed by 
the adults of the community, 
including older citizens; 

It can assist other community 
agencies which desire its help 
in developing and strengthening 
their own educational and spe- 
cial service programs aimed at 
the particular membership or 
constituency of these agencies, 
including programs for older 
citizens ; 

It can view the educational 
services available throughout 
the community and _ provide 
guidance and referral service 
for older citizens who are in 
need of and desire special kinds 
of help or educational service ; 
and 


It can assist the universities, 
the medical profession, industry 
and other agencies concerned 
with research on the aging 
process or the needs and char- 
acteristics of older people, by 
instituting experimental edu- 
cational programs designed to 
implement and test their re- 
search findings. It can also as- 
sist in the task of identifying 
specific problems or questions 
regarding the aged and the 
aging on which further research 
may be needed, as well as con- 
duct certain action research 
programs itself relating to these 
areas. 

Now, in discussing these various 
functions which the public school 
can and should perform for the aged 
and the aging, I think we should 
also point out that there are certain 
factors or problems which have in- 
hibited the full accomplishment of 
these responsibilities in a great many 
cases. For example, existing school 
plants and facilities in many com- 
munities are already hard pressed 
to accommodate the needs of chil- 
dren and youth in the regular day 
program, and this often limits the 
use of public school plants and facil- 
ities to late afternoon and evening 
use for adults. This, we recognize, 
is not always consistent with the 
needs and physiological limitations 
of older people, and we try to offset 
this by organizing programs for this 
age group utilizing other community 
facilities available for daytime use. 

We must recognize also that less 
than one-third of the states in the 
United States today give systematic 
and substantial financial support to 
the education of adults through their 
public schools. The number of such 
states and the effort they are making 
is growing, however, and we hope 
that with the increasing evidence of 
need, and with continued prompting 
from many sources, more and more 
states will see fit to assume their 
responsibilities in this field. 

In the present situation, we who 
are concerned with the planning of 
educational programs for the aged 
must recognize that we have a two- 
fold task to perform. First, for those 
who have already reached their re- 
tirement years without adequate 
planning, study, and preparation, 
we have an immediate (remedial ) 
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function to perform. This, of course, 
must be attacked immediately. The 
long-range solution to the problem, 
however, lies in the involvement of 
young and middle-aged adults in a 
continuing program of systematic 
study, planning, and preparation for 
their later years. This means that 
the problem of education for the 
aged is, in the long run, a problem 
of continuing education for all. This 
is the real task to which we must 
address ourselves. 


The University’s Role in Education 
for Aging 


By HERBERT C. HUNSAKER 


There is a growing awareness 
among the colleges and universities 
that aging and the problems as- 
sociated with it constitute one of the 
major social and economic issues 
which confront us as a nation. 


institutions have 
contributions to 
education for aging. On the whole, 
however, their participation has 
been on.a relatively small scale and 
on a limited basis. 


Some of our 
made significant 


In view of the material in the 
background paper and the recom- 
mendations from the States pre- 
pared for this Section we have had 
suggested certain objectives which 
are of common concern, namely, to 
public understanding of 
aging; to develop, conserve, and 
utilize more fully the experience and 
talents of older people; to facilitate 
the development of constructive 
policies and services for the aging 
in our communities, states, and na- 


increase 


tion ; and to formulate recommenda- . 


tions and proposals designed to se- 
cure the resources needed to achieve 
these objectives. In this brief state- 
ment I shall emphasize what needs 
to be done and what should be done, 
particularly by our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

One of the urgent and ‘common 
concerns which we have identified is 
education about aging. The greatest 
single need of this hour is to in- 
crease public understanding of aging 
and the problems and opportunities 
associated with it. An understand- 
ing of the situation which confronts 
the elderly is essential if wise de- 
cisions are to be made at the local 
and national levels. Areas in which 
action is required are: health and 
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medical care, housing and _ living 
arrangements, education, employ- 
ment, leisure and recreation, retire- 
ment income, and the financing of 
programs and services. To help the 
public understand these problems 
and to resolve the issues which grow 
out of them is a responsibility of 
all of our organizations and agencies. 

The colleges and universities of 
the nation, especially, have an op- 
portunity and an obligation to con- 
tribute to an understanding and 
solution of these problems. They 
can do this through basic and ap- 
plied research; through formal and 
informal instruction; and through 
the development of special programs 
and services. 

Research activities need to be 
extended and expanded in all of the 
sciences which are concerned with 
aging. It is clear, however, that less 
research is presently being done in 
the social sciences and that fewer 
resources are available for conduct- 
ing studies in the social, economic 
and political aspects of aging. 

If research and instruction is to 
be expanded more courses in ger- 
ontology must be offered in our 
colleges and universities. The Inter- 
University Council in Social Ger- 
ontology, representing sixteen dif- 
ferent universities, centered at the 
University of Michigan has made 
significant contributions in this di- 
rection. It has conducted short-term 
institutes to prepare faculty to teach 
students who wish to engage in re- 


search, teaching, or other occupa- 
tions in the field of aging. It has 
published important reference hand- 
books and syllabi on the social and 


psychological aspects of aging. 
These achievements are noteworthy 
but insufficient and inadequate to 
meet present needs. 

There is a growing need for pro- 
fessional workers in the field of 
aging. Researchers, teachers, coun- 
sellors, administrators, and other 
kinds of specialists are needed. 

In this Section we are also con- 
cerned with the need for education 
about aging for all persons who 
work with or have responsibility for 
rendering services to the elderly in 
nursing homes ; homes for the aged ; 
hospitals; employment, social and 
health agencies; and other related 
community organizations. We know 
that very few programs have been 


designed to meet the needs of such 
workers. We look to the colleges 
and universities and professional 
schools to provide this kind of in- 
struction through regular and short 
courses. 

Information about informal and 
special programs currently being 
conducted is meager. We know, 
however, that several institutions 
conduct preparation for retirement 
courses and institutes; that a num- 
ber conduct conferences and short 
courses ; and that some provide con- 
sultants and specialists to work with 
community groups. We know, too, 
that some of the most successful 
and exciting education for aging 
takes place when citizen committees 
organize and participate in_ study 
and action projects. |Some of our 
colleges and universities are pro- 
viding leadership and resources to 
facilitate this kind of education. ] 
There is a growing demand to pro- 
vide and to expand these kinds of 
programs and services. 

It is also clear that studies, sur- 
veys and demonstration projects are 
needed to discover the needs, in- 
terests, and characteristics of older 
adults. When we know more about 
the background and concerns of the 
elderly, we shall be able to provide 
programs adapted to their interests. 

In connection with our concern 
for [developing and] utilizing the 
talents and experience of older per- 
sons, the colleges and universities 
should play a vital role. They can 
conduct special studies of the 
elderly, offer training programs, and 
help to prepare them for re-employ- 
ment and to participate in commu- 
nity services activities. Many institu- 
tions are willing to expand and ex- 
tend their adult education programs 
and services for older adults pro- 
vided adequate funds and manpower 
are available. Some, but not all, of 
this manpower can be found among 
the older persons themselves. 

Any realistic plan for expanding 
university adult education will re- 
quire more money and trained lead- 
ership. Most older and retired per- 
sons cannot afford to pay the fees 
that are presently being charged by 
public and private institutions. This 
means that education for the aging 
will require support from both pub- 
lic and private sources. 

If we are to realize the objectives 
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suggested for this Section, there is 
need for a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated national plan in which all 
of our organizations and institutions 
may participate. Any such plan must 
be supported by public and private 
funds, from local communities, the 
States, and the Nation. To develop 
such a proposal is the challenge 
that faces us in this Section. 

If more widespread understand- 
ing of the problems and opportu- 
nities related to aging is to be 
achieved, we who are concerned 
must alert the American people to 
the need and the importance of de- 
veloping an effective program of 
education about aging and for the 
aged which will extend into every 


community in the Nation. 


In Conclusion 


It is important to bear in mind 
also that each participant in the 
Section, in advance of the Confer- 
ence, received a copy of a Back- 
ground Paper on Education for 
\ging prepared under the direction 
of a National Planning Committee 
headed by Dr. George E. Davis of 


Purdue University as Chairman and 
Dr. George C. Mann, former State 
Director of Adult Education for 
California as Technical Director. In 
addition each delegate was presented 
with a copy of the Verbatim Report 
of the States’ Recommendations on 
Education along with a Summary 
of these Recommendations. The 
combination of background materials 
and conference presentations pro- 
vided the delegates with an excel- 
lent springboard for preparing a 
Policy Statement and formulating 
specific recommendations. 

Since this report, as well as those 
from the other Sections, will be 
published soon, I shall not attempt 
to summarize the findings. It is 
noteworthy that there was unanimity 
that initial stimulation oi education 
for, about, and by the aging was 
the responsibility of our public edu- 
cational institutions, namely the 
schools, colleges and universities, 
and libraries. The members of the 
Section were emphatic in declaring 
that private educational institutions 
and agencies also have a responsibil- 
ity for making available their re- 
sources for education, research and 
service in this field. 

Perhaps the greatest single un- 
resolved issue in education for aging 
and the aged has to do with financ- 
ing the educational programs and 
services which are being, and to an 
increasing extent will continue to 
be, demanded by the elderly and 
retired persons in our society. This 
demand comes at a time when there 
is in fact a growing tendency to 
expect adults to pay more and more 
of the total cost of their education. 
It is wholly unrealistic for elderly 
and retired persons, who are no 
longer employed and/or in a posi- 
tion to pay, to be expected to fi- 
nance the cost of further education. 
The resolution of this issue is of 
concern not only to adult educators 
but also to the public generally. 

It is too early fully to evaluate 
the White House Conference as a 
whole or its impact on education for 
aging. Even so there are some posi- 
tive values which can be identified 
which grew largely out of the pre- 
liminary action and planning rather 
than the Conference itself. Some of 
these values are: 

1. the recognition by the Congress 


of the United States of the im- 
portance of aging as a social 
problem and their decision to 

appropriate funds to convene a 
nation-wide conference ; 

. the organizing of Citizen Com- 
mittees and Commissions in 
each state and territory for the 
purpose of: a. studying the 
problems of aging; b. collecting 
relevant data; c. formulating 

recommendations ; and, d. pub- 
lishing the findings and recom- 
mendations ; 

the preparation of the back 
ground materials and the plan- 
ning of the White House Con- 
ference itself by a distinguished 
group of lay and professional 
national leaders ; 

.the participation in the Con- 
ference by selected representa- 
tive citizen-delegates from each 
of the 53 states and territories ; 
and 

. the focusing of national atten- 
tion via radio, television, and 
the press on aging and related 
problems. 

This kind of study and action 
involving large and representative 
segments of our total population 
undoubtedly has made a significant 
contribution to increasing public 
awareness and understanding of 
aging as a social problem. The ulti- 
mate influence of the Conference 
will be determined by the follow-up 
activities in local Communities and 
states throughout the nation in the 
months and years ahead. 


—h © 
Targets for 1961 
The Massachusetts Adult Education 
Association upon re-examining its past 
activities and objectives decided for 196] 
to focus upon five principal targets 
1.To stimulate adult education pro- 
grams activities in the six regions of 
the state under the leadership of 
Franklin Hawkes. 
To make the newsletter a truly ef- 
fective communication organ for all 
members under the direction of 
Robert McCarthy. 
. To continue the annual awards pro- 
gram, 
.To strengthen the liaison between 
industry and M. A. E. A. 
.To continue the close relationship 
with the Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. A. 
Officers elected are: President, STE 
PHEN R. DEANE; Executive Vice-presi- 
dent, FrANKLIN P. Hawkes; Secretary, 
Mrs. Jay J. Martin, Jr.; Treasurer, 
Joun W. KEssLer. 
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AEA in Action; Committees, 
Commissions and Sections Meet 


Any who think that the AEA Com- 
mittees have little to do should check with 
the members of the Elections Committee, 
the Executive Committee, the Inter-As- 
sociation Committee, the Conference 
Committee, the Commission of Professors, 
the Philosophy Committee and the Struc- 
ture Committee. Murre, FuLver of 
Michigan State University is Chairman 
of the Elections Committee and has al- 
ready held two meetings of this group in 
an effort to select nominees for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and for offices in 
AEA. The petition form was carried in 
the January issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP, 
and Miss Fuller’s committee has now 
prepared a slate for the ballot to be pre- 
sented to all members in the May issue 
of the magazine. A great deal of corre- 
spondence and telephoning has gone into 
this activity. 

The Inter-Association Committee is 
composed of representatives from four- 
teen national associations with a primary 
concern in adult education, and AEA 
played the role of convener for this group 
which met for the second time on March 
&th in Chicago. The purpose of this 
Committee is to design a pattern of re- 
lationship among national organizations 
in the field which may strengthen adult 
education nationally. Organizations rep- 
resented at the March meeting were: 
American Association of Junior Colleges; 
American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges; American Library Associa- 
tion; American Vocational Association; 
Association of University Evening Col- 
leges; Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults; Council of Na- 
tional Organizations; National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators ; 
National Education Association; National 
University Extension Association; State 
University Association; U. S. Office of 
Education; American Association for 
Continuing Education; and the Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A. 

The Executive Committee also met in 
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March for three days to wrestle with the 
problems of endowment, conference plan- 
ning, membership, structure and pro- 
grams. Twenty of the twenty-three mem- 
bers attended. Some important outcomes 
were: 

1. The adoption of a new publication 
fund to be known as “The Lyman 
$ryson Publication Fund”, income to 
be derived from the sale of the Hand- 
book, Overview and future publica- 
tions. 

. The adoption of a proposed plan to 
restructure the AEA membership 
pattern and Delegate Assembly. This 
is to be submitted to the Delegate 
Assembly at the annual conference 
in Washington, D. C. 

. Formation of additional plans for 
conducting the endowment fund cam- 
paign. The amount pledged and do- 
nated is now $15,000. 

The Commission of the Professors of 
Adult Education, with Burton KreiTLow 
of Wisconsin University as Chairman, 
met at Indiana University in March to 
make final plans for: 

1. Issuing its manifesto, “Adult Educa- 

tion: An Imperative for our Times.” 
A copy may be secured by writing 
to AEA. 

2. Developing Vol. II of its recommen- 
dations and research. 

3. Formulating future 
Commission. 

The Social Philosophy Committee, with 
IsaBEL HaGuin and MABEL SWANSON as 
Co-chairmen, continued during February 
and March with its regional activities in 
developing a network of correspondents 
concerned with the philosophy of adult 
education. 

The Conference Planning Committee, 
with Co-chairman JoHNn B. Hoipen and 
Mary SeETTLe has held five general meet- 
ings in Washington in planning the 1961 
Tenth Anniversary Conference. Tentative 
plans are now completed and a mailing 
will soon go to all members. Hundreds 
of AEA members on the Eastern sea- 
board have been involved in this planning. 

In addition to the activities of these 
committees, the Membership Committee, 
chaired by Dick Hart, has been busy 
designing mailings to prospective mem- 
bers and in setting up an effective state 
membership coordinator system. More than 
half the states now have active AEA mem- 
bership coordinators established. These 
are: 

New Mexico 
Colorado 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Idaho Thomas Dahle 
Indiana Einar R. Ryden 
Iowa Ernestine Grafton 
Kansas Dana A. Leibengood 
Maine Milton Lincoln 


plans for the 


Paul H. Johnson 
William T. VanOrman 
Barbara Miller 


Richard M. Witter 


Richard Hart 
Russell J. Kleis 


Roy Teppen 


Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri— 
Eugene I. Johnson for St. Louis 

James E. Amick for Kansas City 

Marea Williams 
Madeline W. Schmidt 
Lloyd A. Drury 

Ray Ast 

Ira Levy 
Charlesanna Fox 
Hazel.W. Byrnes 
Virginia Owens 
Hester Turner 
Florence Dunn 

John A. Spence 
LaDell Wooley 

Roy A. Newkirk 
Richard S. Hart 
Fred W. Eberle 
Clare D. Rejahl 
Clarence D. Jayne 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
W yoming 

A number of the Sections have met 
regionally this year and others have kept 
up an aggressive correspondence com- 
munication. Reports of these Section ac- 
tivities are elsewhere in this issue. These 
important happenings have a considerable 
bearing on the future of AEA and the 
image of adult education. 


Dramatic Changes Seen in 
Nursing Services 

The advance in modern medicine and 
the consequent reorganization of our 
health services has brought about a basic 
change in the job of the professional 
nurse, according to a new pamphlet, Your 
Nursing Services Today and Tomorrow, 
released recently by the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York, New York. 


Chautauqua 1961 


For the eighty-eighth year thousands of 
individuals and many families will gather 
at Chautauqua Syracuse Center, to con- 
tribute to and take part in the wide rang- 
ing activity which is designed to “pro- 
mote the intellectual, social, physical, 
moral and religious welfare of the people.” 


Course of the Month 

CSLEA Clearinghouse selected the 
Tel-Lecture Series of Omaha University 
as an outstanding example of creativity 
in programming in liberal adult educa- 
tion. Information about the series may be 
obtained from MicHet Bemis, Director 
Conferences and Short Courses, Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Sixtieth and Dodge, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Upjohn Grant 


A grant of $9,000 has been made to 
the Adult Education Association of 
Michigan by the W. E. Upjohn Institute 
to assist in preparation and publication 
of a series of study-discussion brochures 
which are to be used by the AEAM in a 
state-wide program of economic adult 
education, dealing with the major eco- 
nomic issues and problems confronting 
Michigan citizens and communities. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Georce T. Gopown, formerly Su 
pervisor of Management Training, West 
Power Co., 
accepted a new position as Director of 


Penn Greensbury, Pa., has 
Logis- 
tics School of the Ohio State Research 
Foundation at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. He is Co- 
Chairman of the AEA Section on Busi- 
ness and Industry Education. 


Manpower Management Seminar, 


Aan THomMas, who has been on a 
leave of absence studying at Columbia 
University and teaching at the University 
of British Columbia, will return to the 
staff of the Canadian Association of 
\dult Education in September, 1961 


FREEMAN STEWART, executive head of 
the Canadian Education Association, has 
announced that one of the special seminars 
arranged at the Annual Convention 
(Halifax, September 20-23, 1961) will be 
on adult education. Plans for this event 
will be made by the CAAE Committee 
on “Adult Education in Departments of 
Education,” headed by Gorpon Camp 
BELL, Director of the Adult Education 
Division in Saskatchewan. 


The apnointment of Dr. RicHarp 
FRANKLIN HUMPHREYS as president of 
The Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art in New York City 
was announced recently by Irvinc § 
Ops, chairman of the Cooper Union 
trustees. A leading scientist in the nuclear 
field, Dr. Humphreys is now vice-presi- 
dent of Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


Dr. Humphreys succeeds Dr. Epwin 
S. Burpeitt as head of the 101l-year-old 
Cooper Union, which is the nation’s old- 
est tuition-free private college of engi- 
neering, art, and architecture. Dr. Bur 
dell retired in February, 1960, to become 
president of the Middle East Technical 
University in Ankara, Turkey, after 22 
years as director and president of The 
Cooper Union. 


New editor of the Ohio Adult Observor 
succeeding ANpREW HENDRICKSON of 
O. S. U. is Epwarp R. Miter, Director 
of Adult Education Center at Antioch 
College. 


University President Speaks Out 
President Conrap ELEVENHJEM of the 
University of Wisconsin said last month 
in an address to the Reedsburg Federated 
Women’s Club, “It is better to offer a 
broad opportunity for higher education 
in the full knowledge that while some 
may try and fail, no one with the poten- 
tial to succeed is denied an opportunity 
to try. 
much on legalized gambling in America 


Since we spend four times as 
as on higher education, we can afford to 
gamble on every youngster who has the 
desire for higher education.” 


Communication of Ideas 

Among the speakers at a National Con- 
ference concerned with the communica- 
tions of ideas between scientists and 
humanists to be held Monday, April 17 
at N. Y. U. will be Dr. ALAN T. Warer- 
MAN, director of the National Science 
Foundation; Dr. CLARENCE Faust, vice- 
president of the Ford Foundation; Dr. 
Perry MILLER, professor of American 
literature at Harvard University; and 
Dr. Peter Drucker, professor of man- 
agement at N. Y. U. 

Dean Paut A. McGuee of the Divi- 
sion of General Education said that the 
conference arose from “a sense of the 
urgent need for the scientist and the hu- 
manist to communicate with each other 
and for both to communicate with re- 
sponsible, adult citizens.” He added that 
“a concern for the continuing education 
of the whole man implies a concern with 
the sciences. with the humanities, and 
with the communication of ideas.” 


Meeting the Challenge 

The Adult Education Council of 
Greater Salt Lake City and the Utah 
State Credit Union League cooperated 
with the University of Utah in sponsor- 
ing a one-day seminar for credit union 
officers, directors, committeemen, and 
employees in March. Oaktey Gorpon, 
Grant Hort and J. Paut Wurre formed 
the planning committee for a successful 
seminar 


Motherhood Indispensable 

Harry F. Hartow, psychologist from 
the University of Wisconsin, created a 
“Mother Machine” of wire frame, soft 
terry cloth, breast to provide milk, and 
central heating, which baby monkeys 
loved. The “mother” never spanked or 
scolded. Purpose: To discover if mother- 
hood could be mechanically created. Re- 
sult: The 100 monkeys raised with these 
“surrogate mothers” are almost entirely 
asocial, queer, mixed up monkeys. Moral: 
“You gotta have mama.” 


Hawaiian Director 

Doris E. Martin has been appointed 
director of the newly formed Conference 
Center of the College of General Studies, 
University of Hawaii. 


Miss Martin has been an off-campus 


Barnes & Noble 


the widest range of home-study 
information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


credit program director since September, 
1960 when she joined the staff. 

A present doctoral candidate of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, Miss 
Martin received her master’s degree from 
3oston University in 1958. Her back- 
ground includes work in teaching, public 
relations, and administration. 


Family Life Chairmen 

Dr. THetmMa Dnrets, Nutrition Pro- 
grams Officer, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., is serving as 
program chairman for 1961 for the AEA 
Family Life section. 

The Rev. DonaAtp ScHROEDER, Direc- 
tor, Family Life, Detroit Council of 
Churches, has accepted this important 
chairmanship for 1962. 

Outstanding programs for this section 
for both 1961 and 1962 conferences are 
thus assured. 

Conference News 

The Program Committee for the An- 
nual Meeting and Conference of the AEA 
of Michigan, to be held in Ann Arbor 
April 20-21, announced a special program 
on Thursday evening, April 20, focussed 
on modern dance, music, poetry, and art; 
Joun Osman, Vice-President of The 
Fund for Adult Education, will address 
the Conference at 9:30 Friday morning 
on the subject, “Community Adult Edu 
cation Councils”; and Dr. CHaruies L. 
ANSPACH, former President of Central 
Michigan University, will be the speaker 
at the final luncheon Friday noon. 

The first annual award to an outstand- 
ing teacher of adults in the State of 
Michigan will be presented at the Con 
ference. 

G. I. Bill (S. 349) 

A new G. IL. Bill designed to provide 
re-adjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955 and July 1, 1963, has 
been introduced into the Senate by SENA 
Tor RaLpH YarsoroucHu (D.-Texas) 

This proposal provides for educational 
adjustment for four and a quarter million 
veterans of the post-Korean cold war at 
the rate of one and a half days of school- 
ing for each one day of service over six 
months, not to exceed three years of edu 
cation. It also provides for vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled veterans 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
pre An and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


G OH-¢ 

Barnes & Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Adult Leadership 
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THE ANNALS OF LOGAN 


By Robert Graham, Holt Rinehart and 
Winston, N. Y. 1961. 216 pp. $4.95. 


This penetrating novel written in a 
style that is novel reveals the secret 
thoughts of the employees of a large 
corporation in their desperate climb up 
the ladder of “success.” 

From the beginning of this series of 
monologues in verse, when Graham sets 
down the thoughts of the assistant direc- 
tor of sales promotion during the car-pool 
stops, to the end where again the same 
character speaks, is a story of the heart- 
less superior, the secretary with other 
thoughts than business, the faithful but 
fading technical writer, and the clever 
brochure writer who had a bit of devil 
in him and who performs some low level 
deeds which bring the whole story to a 
climax. Sixteen characters take turns in 
speaking their innermost thoughts about 
the company, and each other, including 
meek Dave Logan who cries out in hu- 
miliation when forced to join the com 
pany’s mandatory “Happiness Club.” 

The compelling thing about The Annals 
of Logan is apt to be the philosophical 
questions raised by the characters and the 
involvement of the reader in the individ- 
ual presentations. For example, the com- 
pany’s publicity manager says secretly to 
himself, “Now I slice and cut and stab, 
manipulate these fools, these soft idiots. 
The only true love is recognition of ma- 
terial gain. All else is false, all else is 
vain. My story is simple, anyone with 
brains, initiative and contempt can do it.” 
In a soul searching monologue the art 
director says, “What am I doing here? 
Is this my life? Is this my fulfillment? 
What is it that pulls me from within? 
What is tugging at my soul? Cannot 
work with its satisfactions be enough?” 


These expressions indicate the kind of 
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reader involvement that carries through- 
out this lyric commentary on the world 
of big business. It will be to some, a quick 
look at ethics and philosophy done in a 
completely different style than in the 
typical college textbook, to others, it will 
likely prove a brutal analysis of corporate 
life. 
GLENN S. JENSEN. 


THE WAR CALLED PEACE 


By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, 
W. W. Norton and Company, N. Y 
1961. 368 pp. $4.50. 


In the same skillful style as in their 
previous writings the Overstreets in this 
new book explore the riddle which the 
free world is trying to solve: namely, 
Nikita Khrushchev, his actions and ob- 
jectives. The strength of the book lies in 
the ability of the authors logically. to 
analyze not only Khrushchev’s utterings 
but his actions. The reader quickly be- 
comes aware that “peaceful co-existence”, 
“negotiation”, “internationalism”, and “the 
people” have far different meanings to 
the Russian ruler than to leaders in the 
free world. 

“Khrushchev is playing for keeps. His 
current tactics serve notice that his drive 
for power will be urgently stepped up. 
His attempted grab in the Congo and his 
assault on the United Nations are samples 
of a now or never quality. By their very 
nature it would seem, they must yield 
him either swift gains or diminishing 
returns.” 

The plea of the authors is that we in 
the free world must make a clear ap- 
praisal of ourselves and our actions and 
attempt to understand what a communist 
world victory would mean. 

The three parts of the book are Design 
for Confusion, Strange Weapons, and 
Strange Battlefields. Tach part is care- 
fully related to the other and together 
they form a thoughtful picture of the 
problems facing the free world. 

In addition to portraying the kinds of 
things that the reader should concern 
himself about, the Overstreets have de- 
veloped an excellent bibliography and set 
of notes at the close of the book. To 
assist the reader in selection of material, 
the books, pamphlets and periodicals are 
listed under two sources—communist and 
non-communist. 

GLENN §S. JENSEN. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL AND 
EXECUTIVE ACTION 

By B. C. Lemke and James Don Ed- 
wards, Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, 816 pp., $7.95. 

Over seventy well-balanced articles 
dealing with pertinent management ques- 
tions have here been carefully edited by 
two leading faculty members at the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Michigan State University. Basic- 
ally a text for use in college programs, 
management seminars, and executive de- 
velopment courses, it will be invaluable 
to all students of management. Its com- 
prehensive approach emphasizes the fact 


that all control activities are interwoven. 
It also reflects, as few other books have, 
the impact of behavioral sciences on the 
business world. 

This book is likely to become a “must” 
item on the bookshelves of those con- 
cerned with modern management. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU 

By William H. Prescott, edited and 
abridged by Victor W. von Hagen, The 
New American Library, New York, 1961, 
432 pp., 50 cents. 

Mr. von Hagen, who is the author of 
many books on archaeology, states that 
his purpose in undertaking this work was 
“to update Prescott for present-day read- 
ers, to bring into focus the worth of his 
‘Conquest’ in the light of modern archae- 
ological research, and to eliminate his 
footnotes which have not stood up with 
time.” The original work was published 
in 1847. 

Almost all of the original text has been 
retained except the accounts of the long 
internecine civil wars. 


ABOUT CHEMISTRY 

By Magnus Pyke, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1960, 219 pp., $4.50. 

This book is designed to help the lay- 
man understand what chemistry is all 
about and how it is that man has been 
able to collect chemical facts and turn 
them to practical use. It is a welcome 
simple guide at a time when the material 
that it covers is becoming both more com- 
plex and more important. 

The adult seeking self-education in the 
basic principles of chemistry will find the 
time devoted to reading this little volume 
most profitable. 


INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONICS 

By Robert J. Hughes and Peter Pipe, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., New York, 
1961, 421 pp., $3.95. 

This is a Tutor Text, which introduces 
the layman to the world of the electron. 
In this book the principles of electronics 
are presented in terms of radio communi- 
cation. Diagrams help in the explana- 
tions offered. 

Tutor Texts offer an effective new ap- 
proach to self-teaching and this one is a 
valuable addition to the group. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
UNIVERSE 

By A. C. B. Lovell, The New Ameri- 
can Library, New York, 1961, 128 pp., 
50 cents. 

A non-technical survey of the advances 
in astronomy, with brief discussions of 
the work of Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, 
Herschel, Einstein and others, and a more 
detailed look at developments during the 
past thirty years. 

A. C. B. Lovell is Professor of Astro- 
nomy at the University of Manchester 
and Director of the Jodrell Bank Experi- 
mental Station in Cheshire. A fellow of 
the Royal Society and Vice-President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, he was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1960. 
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HOW ADULTS LEARN 


J. R. KIDD 
The complete, theory-and-prac- 
tice guide for teachers, leaders, 
administrators. Order through 
any bookstore. $4.75 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B' way, N Y.C.7 


THE TRACHTENBERG SPEED 
SYSTEM OF BASIC MATHEMATICS 

Translated and adapted by Ann Cutler 
and Rudolph McShane. Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1960. 269 
pp. $4.95. 


The system described in this book com- 
bines spectacular speed with high ac- 
curacy of calculation. It was developed 
by the author, an engineer, while he was 
a political prisoner of the Hitler regime. 

For those who have trouble with mathe- 
matics, the system suggested could prove 


} 


a source of considerable comfort. 


SUMMER PLACEMENT BULLETIN 

A 24-page booklet, “99 Ways for Teen- 
Agers to Earn Money During the Sum- 
mer,” is available from The Advancement 
and Placement Institute, 173 North 9th 
Street, Brooklyn 11, New York, for 50 
cents. Quantity rates will be furnished on 
request. This booklet is packed with all 
kinds of practical and profitable ideas 
which have been tested money makers for 
boys and girls in many parts of the coun- 
try. It tells teen-agers how to set up a 
profitable business of their own and lists 
10 ways for getti customers and mak- 
ing sales 

This is the same Institute which pub- 
lishes the well known Summer Place- 
ment Directory that is used by over 1500 
colleges and thousands of individuals each 


summer to ol 


‘tain interesting and well 
paying summer jobs. Copies can be ex- 
amined at most University Placement or 
Deans’ offices, college and public libraries, 
or obtained in book stores or from the In 
stitute for $3.00 


Free or Inexpensive Publications 


PROJECT LAITY, an abstract of an 
experiment in Christian Adult Education 
and Social Action in the Local Church. 
Prepared by Thomas R. Bennett, avail- 
able from the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


CHILDREN AND TELEVISION, 
by Wilbur Schramm. This 18 page book- 
let gives advice to parents about the mass 
responsibilities. 
Television Information Office, 666 Fifth 


Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


media and the parents’ 


FEDERALISM, 


.- TWO FACES OF 


one of a series of pamphlets concerning 


issues that are fundamental to the main- 
tenance of a free society. By Robert M. 
Hutchins, published by the 
the Stud of 


Center for 
; Institutions, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Single copies free. 


Democratic 


MANUALS ON ADULT AND 
YOUTH EDUCATION. Published by 
the United Nations. Sums up what has 
been learned about the production and 
use of filmstrips for adults with a chapter 
on evaluation of filmstrips in education. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF OUT- 
OF-SCHOOL YOUTH, by Andrew 
Hendrickson and Elizabeth Foster, spon- 
sored by the Institute of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Life, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 50¢. This is a report of a study 
of a random sample of 300 out-of-school 
youth aged 19-26, in three socio-economic 
areas of Columbus, Ohio. Conclusions 
hold implications for educators, sociolo- 
gists, and recreation workers. 


STRANGERS THEN NEIGHBORS, 
from Pilgrims to Puerto Ricans, by 
Clarence Senior. story of Puerto Rican 
migration. Publication by Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison 


Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
TEACHING BY TELEVISION, a 


report from the Ford Foundation and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
This is a revision of the first edition pub- 
lished in 1959 and incorporates recent 
developments in educational television 
Free copy may be obtained by writing 
the Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


AGING IN THE STATES, a report 
of the progress, concerns, goals of the 
White House Conference on Aging, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 60¢. 


APOSTLE OF PEACE by Joseph E. 
Johnson, President of the Carnegie En 
dowment for International 
Bernard Bush, the Endowment's Assist- 
ant Librarian, is the first article to sum- 
marize comprehensively the peace efforts 


Peace, and 


ot Andrew Carnegie. It was published 
during the Endowment’s 50th anniversary 
as part of a volume entitled Perspectives 
on Peace: 1910-1960, a series of essays 
by world leaders who have contributed 
to the cause of peace during the past fifty 
years. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 345 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION, 
a ‘bibliography of more than 100 books, 
directories and periodicals dealing with 
television and education. Compiled by the 
Library of the Television Information 
Office, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

THE RULE OF LAW IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, by William O. Douglas. Pub- 
lished by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Box 4068, Santa 
Barbara, California. This pamphlet is 
based upon the discussion of two papers, 
“A World War” by Walter 
Millis and “Community of Fear” by 
Harrison Brown and James Real. Single 
copies free. 


without 


North Carolina Elects Officers 


The North Carolina Adult Education 
Association meeting in February elected 
the following to office: Mrs. Joun W. 
CrawrForp, President; Cayce C. Scar- 
BOROUGH, President-elect; Mrs. D. T. 
JARNIGAN, Secretary; CHARLESANNA 
Fox, Treasurer. 


Penn State Center 

The Pennsylvania State University has 
announced the establishment on a perma- 
nent basis of a Center for Continuing 
Liberal Education. President Eric <A. 
WALKER said a grant of $350,000 from 
the Fund for Adult Education insured 
continuance of the Center as “an integral 
and permanent part of a unified program 
designed to develop widespread civic con- 
sciousness of the need and potential of 
liberal education.” 


Illinois Adult Educators Meet 

GovERNOR Oro KERNER of Illinois will 
give the keynote address at the annual 
conference of the Illinois Adult Educa- 
tion Association, Allerton 
House, April 21-22 


meeting at 


Voluntary Education Program 

T. E. Hermanson, Program Manager 
for the IBM Endicott Plant, employs a 
newspaper reprint insert in the plant 
newspaper to announce adult education 
offerings each term. It utilizes an estab- 
lished communication channel, reaches all 
area employees and is much less costly 
to produce than a regular bulletin. 

The Bureau of Class Instruction and 
General Adult Education of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado follows a similar prac- 
tice by carrying each term a two page 
ad in the Boulder Daily Camera and 
utilizing this prepared ad to assemble its 
regular builetin, for mailings out of the 
area. Better distribution at far less cost 
has resulted. 


News Exchange 

Adult educators interested in the topics 
of “The Challenge to Adult Educators,” 
“Obstacles to Adult Learning,” and “Dis- 
continuities in Continuous Education” 
will find interesting material in the report 
of the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Adult Education Association, edited by 
Paut Greer. Officers elected were: 
James Amick, President-elect; MEREA 
WititaMs, Secretary- Treasurer; Dr. 
PAULINE GARRETT, of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri is the 
current president. 


Illinois President 

Harotp G. Lerrier of Newton, Illinois. 
County Superintendent of Schools, has 
been elected president of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association for the term beginning 
July 1. He is a member of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association and the 
AEA. 

2 @ 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE! 
Order From Chicago Office 


Adult Leadership 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
FOR ALL 

l6mm., Sound, 60 min., McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., $125. 

This film shows how certain individuals 
fbught to preserve their constitutional 
rights, and discusses the role of the Su- 
preme Court and many of its historic 
decisions. 


QUACKS AND NOSTRUMS 

l6mm., B & W, Sound, 19 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y., $120. 

This film is designed to show the ways 
in which medical quacks dupe the con- 
sumer, and the steps taken by local and 
federal agencies to protect the public. 


FAMILY OF GHANA 

l6mm., B & W, Sound, 27 min., Text- 
‘Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., $125. 

This simple story of life in a fishing 
village provides an interesting glimpse of 
the way of life of the newest independent 
member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 


SLIDES ON THE INDIANA PLAN 
FOR ADULT RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Indiana University Bookstore, Box 46, 
Bloomington, Indiana, $10. 

A set of 30 slides for teaching the 
Indiana Plan at the local level cover the 
“Educational Conditions,” the “Three 
Phases of I. P.,” “Later Stage of De- 
velopment,” “Problems and Needs” in 
Adult Religious Education, and six slides 
on the six-step planning process. 


HARVEST OF SHAME 

l6mm., Sound, 54 min., Text-Film De- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y., $250. 

This film from the C. B. S. Reports 
Television Series reveals the plight of 
millions of migratory workers who har- 
vest America’s crops. On-the-scene re- 
ports in Florida, Georgia, Virginia, New 
Jersey, New York, Michigan and Cali- 
fornia show the degradation and exploita- 
tion of these men, women and children, 
who are moved from state to state in 
trucks, live in crowded, unsanitary huts, 
and work long hours for little pay. This 
documentary on the shocking conditions 
under which one segment of our popula- 
tion lives and works should be seen by 
all adult groups. 


A TRIP TO THE MOON 


l6mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 16 
min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Jlli- 
nots, $180 or $90. 

An imaginary rocket takes off to the 
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f showing scientific principles involved in deve 
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Chinese mixed sulp 


. The step-by-step 


onal pictures | have seen. It certainly 
loping fuels 


Norman E. Adams, Supt. of Schools, Etna Borough Public Schools 


Etna, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rental: Color, $15.00; B & W, $10.00 . 


Sale: Color, $175.00; B & W, $100.00 


AVAILABLE UNDER NDEA—TITLE III 


Send for free catalog of other outstanding 16mm films 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY 
267 West 25th Street, Dept. AL, New York |, New York 


moon and explores its surface. Facts 
about conditions met in navigation are 
presented. Once above the moon’s sur- 
face, the film shows in detail the craters 
and “seas,” the valley and mountains that 
can be seen from the earth. The film com- 
bines animation and model photography 
to create a realistic illusion of a study of 
the moon’s surface. Included is footage 
on the Russian lunar probe to the other 
side of the moon. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

l6mm., Color or B & W, 17 min., 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois, $180 
or $90. 

Makes a comparison of three ways of 
life in the Union of South Africa; that 
of the native tribes still living in primi- 
tive fashion on the reserves; that of the 
Boer farms on which the natives have 
begun to assimilate white culture. and 
that of the mining communities and cities 
in which natives are in the process of 
adopting white culture. Within these cul- 
ture patterns, the film describes the 
topography, climate, resources, and prod- 
ucts of the region. 


A PEOPLE OF THE CONGO 


l6mm., B & W, Sound, 11 min., En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, $60. 

Presents a study of a primitive people 
of relatively advanced culture. Reveals 
activities and traditions of the Mangbetu, 
an African tribe clinging to such primi- 
tive customs as head-binding and facial 


tatooing, but having neat, well-built 
homes and carefully prepared food. Dis- 
closes such activities as barter, ivory 
carving, home decorating, construction of 
musical instruments, and native dances. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

lo6mm., B & W, Sound, 11 min., En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Fiims, 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Depicts results of the wastage of 
natural resources and describes how such 
waste can be prevented. Discloses deple- 
tion of forest, effects of wind and water 
erosion, wastage of mineral resources, 
and wasteful killing of wild life. De- 
scribes steps being planned and carried 
out to conserve resources. 


USING VISUALS IN YOUR SPEECH 
l6mm., B & W, Sound, 14 min., Mc- 

Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd 

Street, New York 36, N. Y., $85. 

A variety of visual aids are shown— 
chalkboard drawings, flannel beard, 
charts and graphs, slide, filmstrips and 
films. The best techniques for using each 
are discussed, as well as the importance 
of selecting the right visual aid for the 
particular point to be made. 


TELEVISION SYSTEM 

lémm., B & W, Sound, 14 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y., $80. 

Animation and live action are used to 
explain the principles of television broad- 
casting, from the camera tube at the 
studio to the picture tube in the receiver. 
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(Continued from page 302) 


of life. Sometimes it is for improve 
ment in job or profession. At other 
times it may be for better family 
living, for the more efficient dis- 
charge of public responsibility, for 
preparation to cope with the prob- 
lems of advancing years, or for 
enriched personal living. As pro- 
ducers and consumers, as parents, 
as citizens, and as individuals, people 
need to go on learning so long as 
they live. 

That adults can learn, and learn 
effectively, has been demonstrated 
scientifically and practically. The 
capacity to learn drops off very 
gradually with the years, and this is 
more than counterbalanced by fac- 
tors of maturity and experience 
which only adults can bring to the 
learning process. 

Adult education programs for job 
and professional preparation and 
improvement have the greatest fol- 
lowing and the most financial sup- 
port. But vocational programs of 
education and training, while they 
are of utmost importance and de- 
serve the fullest support, can only 
partially satisfy the requirements of 
adults. There is great need in Vir- 
ginia, as in the Nation, for more 
widely distributed programs of gen- 
eral adult education by the public 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
Too many people lack the funda- 
mental knowledge they should have 
to discharge their proper roles in 
society. 

The citizen may exercise his right 
to vote, but if he neglects the duty 
to try to understand the issues at 
stake his franchise will not be used 
intelligently or for the public good. 
Programs of adult education can 
help to remedy defects in the quality 
of citizenship. 

Business executives, engineers, 
and others with technical 
grounds require programs of liberal 


back- 


adult education to balance special- 
ized knowledge in their particular 
fields with a broader understanding 
and appreciation of mankind 
through the study of history, litera- 
ture, art, music, and philosophy. By 
the same token the person steeped 
in the liberal arts may well profit by 
studying the revolution brought on 
by science and technology. 
Additional millions of people in 
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the United States are facing longer 
years of retirement. Adult education 
can help to prepare them to make a 
successful adjustment to the change. 
Although a_ beginning has_ been 
made, Virginia has a great deal 
more to do in this important area. 

The growth of adult education 
is evidence that each year increasing 
numbers of people are becoming 
aware of their needs. This means 
that each year the demands and the 
pressures placed on public and pri 
vate educational services for adults 
will become heavier. 

H. G. Wells once said that ‘“‘civil- 
ization is a race between education 
and catastrophe.” If education is 
the key to the survival of democratic 
society, to be an effective instrument 
it must include, as one of its essen 
tial features, a broad and expanding 


base of continuing education for 


adults. 
—# @ fe 
Civic Clubs 
(Continued from page 305) 


In these experiments with con- 
tinuing education in service club 
programs several factors of special 
importance to adult educators have 
shown up: 

a. The inability of so many service 
club members to participate in 
discussions. To search, with 

others, in face to face groups, 
demands inter-personal _ rela- 
tionships all too unfamiliar to 
the members. Some of what has 
been termed “inability” may ac- 
tually be “unwillingness”, but 
the result is the same—too 


many persons in responsible 
positions are not involved in 
discussing the basic issues and 
problems of the ‘American scene. 
Yet this is essential in a demo 
cratic (free) s« ciety. 

b. Correlary to the first, is the 
absence of, or willingness to, 

“controversial” issues 

A problem. considered locally 

to be controversial, may have 


discuss 


the “locally” approved position 
presented to the club, but to 
present the other side, with free 
discussion, and open attention 
given to all points of view, just 
isn’t done to any appreciable 
degree in service club meetings. 
c. These experiments have given 
further confirmation of the ex- 


tent to which many people in 
the United States. who are in 
responsible positions, fail to 
read, except what has to do 
with their immediate jobs and 
the immediate 
Thought provoking articles and 


news sources. 
books on history, philosophy, 
literature, economics, govern 
ment, and so forth, too seldom 
are in the reading diet of such 
“responsible” Americans. 

d.To change the procedures, 
physical arrangements and pro 
gram content of the regular 
meetings of many service clubs 
is quite complicated. Like many 
institutions, the service clubs 
have often become very “ritual 
istic’ in their meetings. leaving 
very little time for other serious 
considerations. 

e. Finally, the experiments indi 
cate the great extent to which 
adults have neither an under- 
standing of the nature of con- 
tinuing education, nor a com 
prehension of their own need to 
be involved in it. As indicated 
earlier, especially in a demo 
cracy (or free society) where 
informed citizens are the foun 
dation of good and healthy gov- 
ernment and society, continu 
ing education is an essential. If 
such an important group in the 
community, as service club 

members, feels no need, what 
hope is there of creatinga 
healthy government or society ? 
The two years of experimenting 
with continuing education and the 
service clubs, almost entirely with 

Lions Clubs in Ohio, are just a be 

ginning but the implications are al 

ready clear for adult education: 
there is almost no other segment of 
the population as important to adult 
education as the members of the 
service clubs. 


Promotion Plus 

Classics Illustrated, 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., has launched a 
full blown promotional campaign through 
breakfast cereals, T.V. and newspaper 
advertising to introduce a new comic 
book. The “comic” wil contain stories 
such as Moby Dick, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Robinson Crusoe and other top 


classics. 


Adult Leadership 
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Helping 


(Continued from page 300) 
tees and others who requested it. 
This provided a continuing progress 
report on the Library-Community 
Project both in Cumberland Coun- 
ty and on the state level. In addi- 
tion, it served as a central clearing- 
house of information and of 
gram 


pro- 
development and_ provided 
news about general adult education. 
The content of the newsletter has 
since been incorporated as a feature 
in the State Library’s News Letter. 
The purpose here is to stress the 
community of interests among all 
adult educators because when any 
of us are isolated, we work at a dis- 
advantage. 

The State Library has initiated a 
series of conferences on Interagency 
Cooperation. To work with other 
agencies is an easy transition step 
for most libraries before they be- 
come overwhelmed with the hetere- 
ogeneity of community life. Like the 
library, public agencies are sup- 
ported by taxes. Agency represen- 
tatives are usually very interested 
in community study. The agency 
has many resources which can - be 
used in broad adult educational pro- 
gramming. As the result of the Con- 
ferences on Interagency Cooperation 
a guidebook to the purposes, pro- 
grams and resources of state agen- 
cies is being prepared by the State 
Library. Such a resource index will 
be especially useful in local com- 
munities. 

To offset the difficulty which pro- 
fessional librarians have had in the 
recent past in determining educa- 
tional experiences for themselves, 
the State Library undertook to pro- 
mote an Institute on Library and 
Community Study. The Institute 
was the result of a teamwork ap- 
proach. Recommended by the LCP 
Statewide Advisory Committee, 
three additional sponsors were in- 
volved and the objectives and pro- 
grams were developed by an Insti- 
tute Planning Committee. The en- 
thusiasm of the participants was 
high. Results of the Institute have 
shown up in the changes which have 
taken place in libraries. A report of 
the L.C.P. Institute has been given 
at 27 individual board meetings by 
the representatives who attended. 
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Three library boards discussed it 
twice. Five library boards have ap- 
pointed committees to develop state- 
ments of library objectives. Three 
libraries have begun the preliminary 
activities associated with a library 
and community study. 

Many public libraries have been 
visited around the state by the con- 
sultant for adult education. No pub- 
lic library has been neglected be- 
cause of size. However, it appears 
that the most rapid growth in li- 
brary adult education will take place 
in those libraries where the librarian 
has taken advantage of opportunities 
offered in the American Heritage 
and other types of discussion 
groups; the educational promotion 
of films and other audio-visual ma- 
terials; the utilization of statewide 
interlibrary loan and special subject 
collections to help adults move from 
pastime reading to specifically mo- 
tivated requests; the focusing of 
services upon community needs as 
a result of the L.C.P. Institute; the 
conducting of sequential educational 
programs as indicated by various 
adult education questionnaires. 

Discussion group training has 
been given in several libraries. Ex- 
perience in discussion groups is not 
only individual reader 
guidance, but it is giving librarians 
confidence to sit down in groups and 
explore community problems. Of 
course, librarians have long recog- 
nized the importance of identifying 
an individual’s reason for seeking 
information. But with 
group training they are beginning 


improving 


discussion 


to understand how group goals are 
developed and adopted by an entire 
group. In such a way the group 
democratically starts where its mem- 
bers are, not where the librarian 
previously may have thought they 
should be. With L.C.P., librarians 
are also learning that thinking and 
discussion should lead to a desire 
to do something about the situation 
discussed and to formulate a plan 
for action. 

The statewide Adult Film Col- 
lection has been introduced to va- 
rious librarians with discussions of 
film utilization and projectionists’ 
training. To an extent, librarians 
have kept pace with other adult edu- 
cators in enlarging their “curricu- 
lum” materials to include films and 


other audio-visual materials. More 
and more librarians realize that a 
variety of nonbook materials stimu- 
late people with new experiences. 
An improved personal background, 
building new concepts and gaining 
new terminology can be obtained 
through a wider use of audio-visual 
materials. 

With L.C.P., librarians have be- 
gun to accept the 
utilizing in 


necessity for 
program development 
not only the resources of the com- 
munity but the experiences of va- 
rious members in the community. 
People who do not readily take to 
“adult education” may respond 
better to community development 
projects. A community related li- 
brary can promote an improved com- 
munity-wide background. People 
learn better and faster when the 
knowledge sought is closely related 
to everyday activities in the com- 
munity. This is evident in the fact 
that the programming of television 
networks is beginning to have almost 
as potent an influence on the farmer 
as his actual rural background. 


The Enriched Future of Library 
Adult Education 

Proof of the effectiveness of the 
Library-Community Project is in the 
changes, real and intangible, which 
have taken place in the system of 
public libraries in North Carolina. 
To some extent, librarians have be- 
come _ self-conscious, looking at 
themselves critically and objectively. 
They have begun to consider the 
community more broadly and _ fac- 
tually, developing a sense of involve- 
ment in and responsibility for the 
community’s problems and _ needs. 
Recognizing their liberal adult edu- 
cation responsibility to the com- 
munity, librarians have begun the 
slow process of making it difficult for 
the majority of people to avoid 
thinking about the issues in the com- 
munity and in the world at large. 

If uncertainties still exist in the 
minds of a few librarians, the series 
of projects developed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association with F.A.E. 
grants has helped to create an edu- 
cative environment in North Caro- 
lina. Public librarians can no longer 
avoid the responsibility for actively 
promoting the liberal self-education 
of all adults. The social objectives of 
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the public library have become more 
explicit. It has become obvious that 
the task of providing resources and 
creating educational situations for all 
adults is a task beyond the ability of 
any single agency or institution. The 
basic educational problem is one of 
helping people see that a broadening 
of the tax base is more important 
than an increased share for any one 
agency. 

Jack in the mid 19th century 
when the public library was estab- 
lished, hopes ran high for it as a 
“the people’s university.” At best, 
the public library has served the 
reading needs of that small propor- 
tion of the population which seeks it 
out. Despite any mythical expecta- 
tiois to the contrary, the public li- 
brary must succeed in becoming a 
library for the total educative com- 
munity. As a result of L.C.P., it has 
learned how to participate in com- 
munity life. It has begun to realize 
some of the hopes for it (now more 
than a century old!) as a focal point 
for the people’s university and a 
learning laboratory for the entire 
community. The concept of a soli- 
tary individual with a book does not 
necessarily fit the flexibility of con- 
temporary citizenship. Education is 
no longer a terminal activity; com- 
munity life is becoming educationally 
saturated. All life influences can be 
educational and to make them in- 
creasingly effective many educa- 
tional forces in the community must 
be marshalled simultaneously. 

To the extent that librarians grow 
in their commitment to life-long and 
life-wide self-education of them- 
selves, the public library will begin 
to emerge as a group of services 
centered around a collection of ma- 
terials. For many years they have 
been encouraged by the State Li- 
brary to hold active membership in 
the state and national adult educa- 
tion associations. The L.C.P. has 
increased their desire to learn more 
about educational methods and tech- 
niques which can be applied in meet- 
ing a variety of interests. The public 
library can no longer be just an 
agency; it must become a method 
for aiding people to learn con- 
tinuously. 

The library has so often been 
called a multipurpose agency that 
one may well wonder whether this 
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may be its essential weakness. The 
adult education movement with its 
complexity in terms of patrons, re- 
sources and objectives has forced an 
awareness of librarians of the com- 
plexity of the problems. Needs for 
self-education are extremely heter- 
ogeneous. Varied approaches and 
educational techniques are needed. 
Great diversity may be challenging 
but it is nevertheless confusing. 
Freedom itself is bewildering and 
frustrating. An explicit social objec- 
tive together with concrete objec- 
tives may help to heal the uncertain- 
ties of those librarians who inad- 
vertently may have placed their 
reliance on folklore. 

In addition to the traditional adult 
education services expected from 
public libraries, other responsibilities 
have been added. By involving an 
increasingly wider range of adults 
in community study, the librarian is 
determining subject areas in which 
the library and other adult educa- 
tion agencies can prepare units of 
program development and “curricu- 
lar” study. The immediate program 
planning of agencies, organizations 
and groups shifts in accordance with 
the progressive, cooperative identi- 
fication of community problems and 
interests. The public librarian has 
become an active adult educator ap- 
plying professional insight to com- 
munity problems out where it is 
needed most—beyond the library 
walls. 
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(Continued from page 304) 


courses from many colleges and 
universities and truly broadening 


his educational background. What- 
ever the motive, correspondence 
study can not only be educational, 
it can be fun! 
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SHOULD YOU DRINK ? 


l6mm., B & W, Sound, 22 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y., $135. 

Designed to promote discussion and 
self-analysis about reasons for moderate 
drinking, this film focuses attention on 
the importance of each person making an 
honest and intelligent decision about the 
use of alcohol. Different views are ex- 
pressed, and the film ends as the narrator 
poses several questions about the reasons 
behind a person’s use of alcohol and his 
attitudes toward drinking. 
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Goals for Americans 


More than 70 leaders in the worlds of 
-business, industry, agriculture, communi- 
cations, government, education, the cleri- 
cal, legal and medical professions from 
Ohio and Indiana will gather at Western 
Reserve University on May 11-14 for the 
Western Reserve Assembly on National 
Goals, it was announced by WRU Presi- 
dent Joun S. Mixiuts. The four-day meet- 
ing is co-sponsored by the University 
and the American Assembly of Columbia 
University, a national, non-partisan con- 
ference organization initiated by Dwicut 
D. ErseENHOwER in 1950 when he was 
president of Columbia. For three days 
the participants, divided into round tables, 
will discuss raised in the book, 
Goals for Americans, the report of the 
President's Commission on National 
Goals. On the fourth day in plenary 
session, the entire assembly will approve 
a report of findings and recommendations 
which will subsequently be printed and 
circulated. Director of the Assembly is 
Joun Drexunorr, Dean of Cleveland 
College. 

On March 16-19 AEA was represented 
by GLENN JENSEN at the Wingspread 
Assembly on National Goals held in 
Racine, Wisconsin. The assembly was 
sponsored by the Johnson Foundation 
and the American Assembly of Columbia 
University. The American Assembly was 


issues 


the official administrator of the Presi 
dent's Commission on National Goals. 
Henry M. Wriston, Chairman of the 


Commission, addressed the assembly of 
60 national leaders at Wingspread but the 
three day session was devoted largely to 
round table 
raised in the recent publication, 
for Americans.” Reports on final out: 
comes of both the Western Reserve and 
Wingspread Assemblies will be summar- 
ized in later issues of ApULT LEADERSHIP. 


discussions of the issues 


“Goals 


Creative Problem’ Solving 

The University of Buffalo is sponsor 
ing for the seventh consecutive year a 
Creative Problem-Solving Institute in 
conjunction with the Creative Education 
Foundation. 

Over 200 students are expected for the 
three-day Institute, June 26-28. All 
sessions will be held on the University 
campus. 

The Institute will be divided into four 
major programs : 


sessions, 


general sessions, course 
convocation 
tional seminars. 


seminars and op- 
The early general sessions are held 
for orientation for course sessions. The 
last of the general sessions is for summa- 
tion. 

Approximately 40 of the nation’s lead- 
ers in the field of creative problem solv- 
ing will be among the faculty 

Dr. Sipney J. Parnes, Director of 
Creative Education at UB, will again 
serve as the [Institute’s Director. Dr. 
ALeEx F. Osporn, chairman of the Crea- 
tive Education Foundation, will have a 
key role, along with UB Dran Rosert 
F. Berner. 


Adult Leadership 
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SU 


Summer 


Indiana: June 9-14; July 16-21; 
August 14-24 

Sixty-eighth Institute in Adult Educa- 
tion (Library), June 9-14. An examina- 
tion of the role of the library in adult 
education, adult education as a means of 
assisting in the development of healthy, 
productive libraries that give better serv- 
ice. Practice opportunities in applying 
adult education principles and methods in 
libraries and in the community. 

Seventy-third Institute in Adult Educa- 
tion (Religious), July 16-21 and 74th In- 
stitute in Adult Education (Religious), 
August 14-24. The purpose of these in- 
stitutes is to train ministers and lay lead- 
ers of local churches to adapt the Indiana 
Plan for Religious Adult Education to 
the problems and needs of their Churches. 
Emphasis on roles and responsibilities in 
development of discussion teamwork; 
program planning, evaluation, and par- 
ticipation in large-group meetings; how 
to start and maintain an adult church 
program as a growing, congregational- 
family endeavor; study of educational 
conditions for developing acceptance of 
personal responsibility. For information 
concerning these adult education institutes 
and graduate courses in adult education, 
write: Director, Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Box 277, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Maine: June 18-30; July 2-14; 
July 23 - August 4 

Two Training Laboratories—For Col- 
lege Student Leaders—For College Fac- 
ulty and Student Personnel Workers 
(June 18-30). 

Fifteenth Annual Summer Laboratory 
in Human Relations Training, Session I 
(July 2-14) and Session II (July 23 - 
August 4). Laboratories provide oppor- 
tunity for the practitioner to try out 
essential human-relations skills. For per- 
sons involved in problems of working 
with people in a training, consultative, 
leadership, or administrative capacity. 

Second Annual Laboratory in Com- 
munity Leadership Training (July 2-14). 

National Training Laboratory for 
Classroom Teachers (July 23- August 
4). 

Training Laboratory for School Ex- 
ecutives (July 23- August 4). An inten- 
sive two-week training program  con- 
cerned with problems of change, of lead- 
ership, of relations among various levels 
in the school system, qf school-community 
relations. 

Laboratories will be held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. For information 
write: National Training Laboratories, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Massachusetts: June 14-22; June 21 - 

July 8; July 3-July 15; August 7-18 
Boston University’s Human Relations 

Center will conduct a Laboratory in the 
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Improvement of Human Relations, June 
21- July 8, to help increase the effective- 
ness of those professionally involved in 
leadership—to provide conscious working 
familiarity with the application of human 
relations principles and concepts to large 
groups as well as to small problem-solv- 
ing groups. Invited to apply are industrial 
managers and business executives, school 
administrators, teachers and social work- 
ers, community and group-work leaders, 
college teachers and clergymen, lawyers 
and labor officials, psychologists and 
sociologists, and those engaged in the 
“helping professions.” Write: Kenneth 
D. Benne, Boston University Human 
Relations Center, 270 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Workshop in the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Adult Education (July 
3-15), designed to assist those who have 
part-time or full-time responsibilities for 
directing adult programs in any setting 
to improve their competencies in planning, 
organizing, and administering both formal 
and informal programs for adult learning. 

Workshop in Adult Education Methods 
(August 7-18), designed to provide an 
opportunity for persons engaged in help- 
ing adults learn to analyze the basic con- 
ditions and principles of adult learning, 
to explore various approaches to the de- 
signing of adult learning experiences, and 
to gain practice in the use of adult edu- 
cational methods. Special emphasis will 
be placed on training others to use these 
techniques. For information on _ both 
workshops write: Malcolm S. Knowles, 
Director, Adult Education Workshops, 
Boston University School of Education, 
332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. 

National Biennial Institute for Business 
Educators sponsored by Northeast Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation (June 14-22). For program in- 
formation write to: Professor Mary C. 
O'Toole, General Chairman, Boston Col- 
liege, School of Education, Chestnut Hill 
67, Massachusetts. 


Michigan: July 10-21 

A workshop, “The Role of the Pro- 
fessional Person in the Racially Chang- 
ing Neighborhood,” will be held at the 
Merrill-Palmer Institute. The emphasis 
of the workshop is on helping the profes- 
sional person play a positive role in bi- 
racial settings as he relates to the com- 
munity, his clients, and families in his 
neighborhood. The aims of the workshop 
are to bring together pertinent knowledge 
concerning race, urban change, and com- 
munity, organization and to encourage 
participants to learn more about their 
own attitudes, values, and professional 
skills so as to increase their effectiveness 
in bi-racial communities. For information 
write: Dr. Richard K. Kerckhoff, Work- 
shop Leader, The Merrill-Palmer Insti- 


Opportunities 


tute, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


Nebraska: June 12 - August 4 

Dr. Alan B. Knox, Associate Professor 
of Adult Education at the University of 
Nebraska, will lead a Summer Workshop 
for administrators of adult education, at 
the University of Nebraska. The work- 
shop, part of an expanded program of 
graduate study and research in adult 
education, under a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, will be especially 
convenient to adult educators in the 
middle West. 

The course will concentrate on the de- 
signing of effective educational programs 
for adults, interpretation of programs to 
the community, and creative administra- 
tion. 

It will include, also, observation of on- 
going programs in the newly opened 
Nebraska Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion. For further information write to 
Director, Summer Session, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


New Mexico: June 11-23 

The Seventh Annual Training Labora- 
tory in Individual Behavior, Group Ac- 
tivities, Intergroup Relations, and Or- 
ganizational Performance, The Univer- 
sity of Texas Training Laboratory Cen- 
ter, Jemez Springs, New Mexico. Co- 
sponsored by The University of Texas 
and National Training Laboratories. For 
information write: National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Oklahoma: June 26-30 

The Flint, Michigan, Community 
School staff is scheduled to tell their 
story to the Administrators, Adult Edu- 
cators, Recreational Directors, P.-T. A., 
and Youth Workers of the Southwest. 
For enrollment arrangements write: De- 
partment of School and Community Serv- 
ices, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 


Washington: June 26 - July 14 

Summer Workshop for Administrators 
of Adult Education especially designed 
for administrators in all phases of adult 
education, to be presented by Dr. Cyril 
O. Houle, Professor of Education at the 
University of Chicago. The Workshop 
will help each participant to: plan crea- 
tive programs relevant to his institution 
and its specific needs; explore individual 
questions through interaction with other 
participants and staff members; stimulate 
professional growth by amplifying the 
scope of his knowledge and understand- 
ing of the ever-widening field of adult 
education; approach complex administra- 
tive problems with wider insights. At- 
tainment of these objectives should result 
in a broader understanding of adult edu- 
cation through comprehension of its role 
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at both regional and national levels 


Write: University of Washington, Office 
of Short Courses and Conferences, 327 
Lewis Hall, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Wisconsin: June 19 - August 12 


Two 3 credit, 8-week courses in Adult 


Education will be offered at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the 1961 Sum- 
mer Session. These courses are: E:luca- 


tion 155, Principles of Adult Education, 
designed to acquaint stu with ob- 
jectives, history, organization, methods 
and evaluation procedures. (This course 
is also offered as a 4-week course titled 
Agricultural and Extension Education 
155, June 19 to July 14, for 2 credits.) 
Education 157, The Organization of In- 
struction in Adult Education Programs, 
designed for teachers and program plan- 
ners in vocational and adult schools, vo- 
cational agriculture, and University Ex- 
tension who plan to teach classes, courses, 


dents 


conferences, or institutes for adults. For 
information write to Wilson Thiede, Con- 
ference Coordinator, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 
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RECENTLY we took a trip to St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Cleveland. Some- 
times by direct visitation one can uncover 
new developments which otherwise might 
not be found. We found adult education 
in those cities thriving and making good 
progress. Certainly there were weak 
spots, but, all in all, one was impressed 
by the good signs 

IN ST. LOUIS, we learned of the 
new Metroplex Assembly series for this 
spring being titled “The New Immi- 
grants”. This problem of immigration is 
not often considered in depth by the mass 
media. The Assembly's sponsor, the Civic 
Education Center of Washington Univer- 
sity, has decided to tackle it and started 
with the first of six combination § televi- 
sion-home discussion programs on April 
3. The title for the series is also the title 
for the first program, while .subsequent 
programs (each Monday night) will be 
“The First Hurdle: Jobs”, “A Place to 
Live”, “Learning for a Purpose’, “In 
Whose Steps?”, and “The Balance 
Sheet”. For further information write Dr. 
Eugene Johnson at Washington Univer 
sity, St. Louis. If you expect to be any- 
where near St. Louis within the next 
year, may we urge you to check person- 
ally into this development: 


IN CHICAGO, we heard of new de 
velopments from Glenn Jensen and were 
reminded of the importance of AEA to 
each professional and layman in adult 
education. This volunteer organization 
with a very, very small staff is amazingly 
productive. We spent some valuable time, 
too, with the new president of the Great 
Books Foundation, Dick Dennis, and with 
the executive director of the American 
Foundation for Continuing Education, 
Jerry Zeigler. It can be reported that 
both are hard at work (something new?) 
with plans to assure even brighter futures 
for their foundations. 


IN CLEVELAND, we went to West- 
ern Reserve University’s Department of 
General Studies, visited with their ex- 
cellent staff. and looked into their pro- 
gramming. The new executive program 
with the use of outstanding lecturers is 
something about which you will want to 
hear more. Most of our visitation was 
with Mrs. Nathaniel Baker who coordi 
nates the World Politics program in 
Cleveland together with the Cleveland 
Public Library and the Foreign Policy 
\ssociation. If you are interested in 
World Politics, you will be wise to write 
Xetty Baker for good sound advice. Re 
cently, Betty's program became a part of 
Western Reserve University. They wert 
lucky to inherit her and her excellent 
leaders ! 


MEN LIKE Melvin McGovern help 
keep this column moving. Melvin is in 
charge of the educational program of the 
I Corps in Korea. This time he has sent 
us a textbook which teaches English to 
Korean military personnel attached to 
United States Army units. It is a fas- 
cinating document which you might want 
to have. Write Melvin: % Headquarters, 
I Corps (Group), G-1, APO 358, Sar 
Francisco, California. 

HAVE YOU seen this statement of 
Eleanor Roosevelt's: “As I grow older 
I realize that education in the early years 
can only give young people the tools with 
which to continue their education through- 
out life.” 

“It seems to be that adult education is 
a necessity for the population of a coun- 
try such as ours, and I hope that all of 
us will realize that the opportunities for 
learning are important all our lives, and 
that, as we gain in experience, we can use 
to better advantage all that we can learn.” 

WHILE WE ARE QUOTING: Here 
is an AP release of March 14, 1961, 
datelined Havana, Cuba: “Education 
Minister Armando Hart leaves Tuesday 
on a mission to communist countries seek- 
ing new cultural agreements to Cuba’s 
big literacy and adult education program. 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro, who praises 
Hart’s work but also charges counter- 
revolutionary elements have been found 
in the ministry's area of responsibility, 
will act as education minister in Hart's 
absence.” 

AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM, 
a guide to improvement of instruction in 
citizenship education, has recently been 
released by the Department of Special 
Services, Department of Education, New- 
ark, New Jersey. This is an excellent 
guide and is worthy of your inspection. 

DESIGNED to create a greater un- 
derstanding of aging, the Adult Services 
Division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has recently published a_ selected 
booklist entitled “Paths to Long Life”. 
It lists over 100 novels, short stories, 
dramas, and essays and is made up of 
imaginative literature providing views on 
aging and its effect on individuals through 


the eyes of children, adults, and the aged 


themselves. It depicts both types of per- 
sonalities, those which meet and conquer 
life and those who fall. It was prepared 
for distribution at the White House Con- 
ference on Aging and is available through 
the Adult Services Division of the ALA, 
50 i. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
If you desire to order in quantity, from 
10 to 100 may be ordered at 10¢ each. 

\ “FIRST” for a national television 
network was established in February 
when the National Educational Televi- 
sion and Radio Center (NET) began 
operation of its Department of Utiliza- 
tion. This department will be headed by 
Henry Alter who until recently was with 
The American Foundation for Continu- 
ing Education. This department will work 
with NET’s affiliated stations across the 
country to plan and develop systematic 
educational programs for adults. Training 
institutes and workshops will be held at 
the Cynter in Washington University, St. 
Louis. Further information may be ob- 
tained by corresponding with Mr. Alter, 
NET, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, 
WN. x. 

THOUGHTS WHILE SHAVING: 
\ new image is required in adult educa- 
tion. We often wonder how long it will 
be before it begins to appear—how long 
it will be until adult educators work to- 
gether in its molding Send us your 
items—those new developments in adult 
education: Walter Gray, Jr., Director, 
Community Workshop, Oklahoma City 
W. 3rd at Robinson, Okla- 


Libraries, N. 
homa City 2, Oklahoma. 
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| oth Anniversary Conference 


of 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


to be held at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Don’t miss this opportunity 


% To hear stimulating speakers % To consult with national leaders 


% To participate in workshops and sectional % To visit many points of interest in the 
meetings Nation's capital 


NOVEMBER 5-8, 1961 


THEME: Education for Citizen Participation in the Quest for Peace 
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